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For the Woman's Journal. 
TRUE FREEDOM. 


BY MARY LAURA DICKINSON. 








“For freedom is not secured by full enjoyment of 
what is desired, but by controlling the desire.’’— 
Epictetus. 

Strangely, on our hurried human living, 

On our restless strife and eager scheming, 

On our stubborn habit of resistance 

To whatever mocks or thwarts our wishes, 

Falls the wisdom of the old-time teacher. 

Strange—yet when our deepest souls make answer, 

They but give an echo to the lessons, 

And we know, by subtle inward teaching, 

Truths, the outward sense denies or questions. 

Thus we know that he alone hath riches 

Who hath proved the greatness of a tittle; 

He alone hath store of heavenly treasure 

Whom God loveth as a cheerful giver; 

That he only walks in truest freedom 

Who can bear his chains without a murmur; 

And that he is victor over trouble 

Who hath learned the blessedness of yielding, 

And possesseth his own soul in patience. 

So it is—we may be ‘more than conquerors,” 

“More than conquerors” through One that loved us; 

One whose strength is in our weakness—perfect ; 

One who meets our emptiness with fulness; 

One who said—*‘Who saveth life shall lose it,’’ 

“He who giveth, findeth life eternal.” 





“IN SOCIETY.” 

One sometimes hears from some lady the 
remark that very few people ‘‘in society,” 
believe in Woman Suffrage. In a commu- 
nity of more marked social gradations than 
our own, this assertion, if true, might be very 
important; and even here it is worth con- 
sidering, because it leads the way to a little 
social philosophy. Let us, for the sake of 
argument, begin by accepting the assump- 
tion that there is aninner circle, at least in 
our large cities, which claims to be ‘‘socie- 
ty” par excellence. What relation has this 
favored circle, if favored it be, to the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement? 

It has, to begin with, the same relation 
that ‘‘society” has to every movement of re- 
form. The proportion of smiles and frowns 
offered from this quarter to the Woman Suf- 
frage movement is about that offered to the 
Anti-Slavery movement; I see no great dif- 
ference. In Boston, forinstance, the names 
contributed by ‘‘society” to the annual Wo- 
man Suffrage festival, are about as numer- 
ous as those formerly contributed to the 
Anti-Slavery bazaars; no more, no less. In- 
deed they are very often the same names; 
and it has been curious to see, for five and 
twenty years, how radical tendencies have 
predominated in some of the well-known 
Boston families, and conservative tenden- 
cies in others. Indeed this goes back even 
to Puritan days, and the representatives of 
some of the oldest families in Massachusetts 
seem to be arrayed now, on general ques- 
tions, very much as their ancestors were, two 
centuries ago. The tendencies of blood seem 
to outlast successive series of special reforms. 
Be this as it may, it is safe to assume that, as 
the Anti-Slavery movement prevailed with 
only a moderate amount of sanction from 
“our best society,” the Woman Suffrage 
movement, which has at least an equal 
amount, has no reason to be discouraged. 

But on looking farther, we find that not 
reforms alone, but often most important and 
established institutions, exist and flourish 
with only incidental aid from those ‘‘in so- 





ciety.” Take for instance the whole public 
school system of our larger cities. Grant 
that out of twenty ladies ‘‘in society,” taken 
at random, not more than one would person- 
ally approve of women’s voting, it is doubt- 
ful whether even that proportion would per- 
sonally favor the public school system, so far 
as to submit her children, or at least her girls, 
to it. Yet the public schools flourish, and 
give a better training than most private 
szhools, in spite of this inert practical resis- 
tance from those ‘‘in society.”” The natural 
inference would seem to be that if an insti- 
tution so well established as the public 
schools, and so generally recognized, can af- 
ford to be ignored by ‘‘society,” then cer- 
tainly a wholly new reform must expect no 
better fate. 

As a matter of fact, I apprehend that 
what is called ‘‘society,” in the sense of the 
more fastidious or exclusive social circle in 
any community, exists for one sole object, 
-—the preservation of good manners and so- 
cial refinements. For this purpose it is put 
very largely under the sway of women, who 
have, all the world over, a better instinct 
for these important things. It is true that 
“society,” is apt to do even this duty very 
imperfectly, and often tolerates and some- 
times even cuitivates, just the rudeness and 
discourtesy that it issetto cure. Neverthe- 
less, this is its mission; but so soon as it 
steps beyond this and attempts to claim any 
special weight outside the sphere of good 
manners, it shows its weakness, and must 
yield to stronger forces. 

One of these stronger forces is religion, 
which should train men and women to a far 
higher standard than ‘‘society” alone can 
teach. This standard should be embodied, 
theoretically, in the Christian Church; but 
unhappily ‘‘society” is too often stronger 
than this embodiment, and turns the church 
itself into a mere temple of fashion. Other 
opposing forces are known as science and 
common-sense,—which is only science writ- 
ten in short hand. On some of these vari- 
ous forces all reforms are based, the Woman 
Suffrage reform among them. If it could 
really be shownthat some limited ‘‘social 
circle” was opposed to this, then the moral 
would seem to be ‘‘So much the worse for 
the social circle.” It used to be thought, in 
anti-slavery days, that one of the most 
blessed results of that agitation was the ed- 
ucation it gave to yonng men and women 
who would otherwise have merely grown 
up ‘‘in society,” but were happily taken in 
hand by a stronger influence. It is Goethe 
who suggests, when discussing Hamlet in 
‘‘Wilhelm Meister” that if an oak be plant- 
ed in a flower-pot, it will be worse in the 
end for the flower-pot than for the tree. 
And to those who watch, year after year, 
the young human seedlings planted ‘‘in so- 
ciety” the main point of interest lies in the 
discovery which of these are likely to grow 
into oaks. 

But the truth is that the very use of the 
word ‘‘society” in this sense is narrow and 
misleading. We are fortunate enough to 
live in a larger society, where no conven- 
tional position or family traditions exert an 
influence that is to be in the least degree 
compared with the influence secured by ed- 
ucation, energy and character. Dwellingas 
I do, just at the edge of what claims at least 
to be, in the summer, the most fastidious of 
American social circles, I am constantly 
struck with the limitations of its influence, 
and with the little power exerted by its 
members, as compared with that which may 
easily be wielded by tongue and pen. No 
merely fashionable woman in New York, 
for instance, has a position sufficiently im- 
portant to be called influential, compared 
with that of a woman who can speak in 
public so as to command hearers or can 
write so as to secure readers. To be at the 
head of a Normal School or to be a profes- 
sor ina college where co-education prevails, 
is to have a sway over the destinies of Amer- 
ica which reduces all mere ‘‘social position” 
to a matter of cards and compliments and 
page’s buttons. T. W. H. 





oe 
RULED OUT. 


The one day in thethree hundred and six- 
ty-five that closes its doors upon the woman, 
is Election Day. Thanksgiving Day is hers 
by right of the kitchen altar, and Christmas 
comes to her through the children. In the 
Fourth of Jnly she has complex and varied 
interests, and on Moving Day, as on St. Val- 
entine’s she is indispensable. But Election 
Day has no welcome for her. It is not be- 
cause she does not care for the elections, for 
she is too much of a partisan not to have her 
own candidates, but she has nothing to do 
with the ballot-box, and knows only the ex- 
citement of waiting forthe returns. If they 
do not come at night when the master of 
the house returns, she waits impatiently for 





the morning paper, yet rarely loses her 
breakfast from either joy or grief. There 
was a time} when she made Election Cake, 
and so had her humble share in the festivi- 
ties of the occasion, and in the days of our 
grandmothers the New Jersey woman who 
owned fifty pounds, went to the polls, and 
had her little say on paper about her prefer- 
ences. 

But these days are over. The election 
cake has given place to refreshments she 
does not brew§ nor bottle, and the one thing 
that has no weight that day is the woman’s 
choice —New Century for Woman. 


——__ ++ eo — 
SPECIAL LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN. 





The following article appeared several 
weeks ago, inthe New York Tribune, called 
out by the case of Mrs. Oakley, who could 
not save the farm she had prevented from 
being squandered by her husband, without 
special legislation and added misery. 

It calls attention to the legal position of 
woman in a most forcible manner, and 
should be read by every woman: 

Editor Tribune.—Y ou are entirely correct 
in the statement that for a redress of griev- 
ances a woman stands perhaps a better 
chance before Congress than a man does. 
There is even a sort of pathos in the sight 
of a woman coming before a court of law 
to ask for the ownership of her child, or the 
possession of her individual earnings, which 
appears to have effect in determining a judg- 
ment, inthis land of the free and home of 
the brave. Coming as a supplicant for the 
simple privilege which her worthless hus- 
band holds as an inherent right—to preempt 
a farm and own it—the Senate was gracious- 
ly pleased to remove the disability from an 
American citizen, Mrs. Phebe C. Oakley. 
To be sure, in obtaining this dispensation, 
it was necessary to reveal to the Senate and 
public the whole wretched story of domes. 
tic infelicity; to show to the curious gaze 
just how it was that Oakley was a curse to 
the gentle woman who bears his name; and 
to drag the brave and worthy wife into still 
more conspicuous nOtoriety, into a fiercer 
light, if possible, than that which beats upon 
the polls. 

In the State of Pennsylvania, also, it was 
enacted a few years since that a married wo- 
man might trade as femme sole, provided 
that she made affidavit before a court of jus- 
tice that her husband was too weak or 
wicked tosupport her. Such pleasant little 
compensation Congress and the statute laws 
provide for the shrinking delicacy of the 
“supported” sex, And The Tribune, feeling 
sure that there will be always Christiancys 
in the field, calls upon women just to men- 
tion, ‘‘if any”—meaning wrongs—‘‘remain 
unredressed; it is only necessary to point 
them out.” The pointing out is so easy, and 
the length of time which special legislation 
may occupy in dealing with these cases, a 
trifle of years only. Woman Suffragists 
have always claimed that Impartial Suffrage 
means at least this: equal laws for husband 
and wife, for father and mother, widower 
and widow, daughter and son. They re- 
mind us that special legislation is always 
cumbersome, liable to abuse, and an enorm- 
ous waste of time. 

The masculine exception to universal suf- 
frage in this country are the idiot, the alien, 
the minor, the Indian not taxed, and the 
felon who has served out bis sentence in the 
State Prison. If the Tribune will kindly 
point out under which head it ranks the 
American women it will oblige many read- 
ers. Even if the ninety and nine of the sis- 
terhood prefer, in their shielded and support- 
ed security, that men shall make the laws 
that govern and punish themselves and their 
children, is that any reason that the one wo- 
man, fighting single-handed in the storm of 
this working-day world, should be denied 
the dignity and statns which the law gives 
to every workingman? For all that pleas- 
ant little tea-party in Boston Harbor, a hun- 
dred years ago, and the valiant inscriptions 
on Centennial banners, that taxation without 
representation is tyranny, the mother coun- 
try is more logical than we, for women rate- 
payers and householders may vote on muni- 
cipal matters, inevery town in England. 
Logic apart, it appears to escape the notice 
of most Americans that, in Wyoming, the 
women have voted for years, and still the 
sun rises and sets every day. To their mod- 
erating influence at the polls, and the puri 
ty they have brought into municipal regula- 
tions, Judge Kingman is witness. 

But the conditions of a new country and 
frontier life, it is urged, do not apply to the 
older inhabitants, and that, in all politics, ex- 
pediency is your only wear. It is a little 
curious that the expediency doctrine has 
ust been found to apply with force to the 
installation of women as managers of State 
asylums, reformatories, and charities, pub- 
lic and private. The State Charities’ Aid 
Society of New York could not well be dis- 
pensed with now, in the economy of wise 
government. In the matter of special legis- 
lation, there will be found plenty of work, 
for the speedy remedy which the Tribune 
promises shall surely come when it is ‘‘men- 
tioned” what the matter is. Will it be so 
good as to begin its list of errata, with the 
common law, which gives to the living fa- 
ther absolute control and disposition of his 
children, so long as his wife lives faithfully 
and lovingly with him; enabling him to 
send them away from her for a term of 
years, or to give them into whose hands so- 
ever he will; which gives to the dying fa- 
ther the awful power to will his children 
away from their mother into guardianship 





other than hers. There is no escaping that 
mortmain; the grasp of the dead man’s 
hand hes a surer hold than the warm, livin 
clasp" of the mother. And, while specia 
legislation is remedying that little defect in 
masculine lawmaking, it would really be 
quite curious to know how many Tribune 
readers believe in its method. If its men 
and women readers could be honestly polled, 
reporting themselves on postal cards, for in- 
stance, as in favor of or against Suffrage for 
women, it would be quite as interesting as 
the Grasshopper correspondence, and would 
furnish a census or consensus of intelligent 
opinion very valuable in its way. H. 
Philadelphia. 
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BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATIONS OF WOMEN. 





The Philadelphia Press calls attention to 
a list of 882 Bevevolent Associations organ- 
ized by women, which has been recently 
compiled by the Woman’s Centennial Board, 
and says: 


The list of benevolent associations is, in- 
deed, confessedly incomplete, partly owing 
to the short time Siew for collecting the 
facts, and partly because many of the two 
thousand persons to whom circulars request- 
ing information were sent made no reply. 
Nevertheless, the names of 822 associations 
conducted by women are tabulated, with the 
location of each, the date of its foundation, 
its specitic object, and the character of its 
management, the whole accompanied b 
condensed remarks. The charities includ- 
ed in the list are, in fact, as various as the 
needs of man and womankind; they may 
be said to aim at nothing less than wiping 
away the tears from off all faces. They 
embrace, besides hospitals, ereches, Magda- 
len asylums, training schools, evening read- 
ing-rooms for working women, cheap din- 
ing-rooms, and societies for the protection 
of animals, many snecial forms of benevo- 
lence, the mere naming of some of which is 
enough to tcuch the heart and moisten the 
eyes. Such, for example, are the House of 
Rest, an asylum for erring and isolated wo- 
men; the Bird’s Nest, for the training of 
children for service; the Ladies’ Tenement 
Association, of Gloucester, Mass., for sup- 
plying cheap homes for the widows of fish- 
ermen; the Cambrian Sanitarium, for pro- 
viding sea-air and favorable climates for 
yoor invalids, and above all, the Flower 
Mission, to distribute flowers among the 
sick and infirm poor. If man does not live 
by bread alone, still less, it may be said, 
does Woman. In Charleston, 8. C., are two 
institutions to provide homes for ladies in 
reduced circumstances. God knows how 
much they are needed there! The reflec- 
tion, however, which strikes the reader of 
this remarkable book most forcibly, is the 
rapid multiplication of charities managed by 
women which has taken place in our own 
times. The oldest on the list is Queen Char- 
lotte’s Lying-in Hospital, founded in 1752. 
Then comes the Institution of the Princess 
Charlotte Amalie, at Copenhagen (1773), and 
after that the Orphan’s Home (London, 
1786). Three others date from the last cen- 
tury. The remaining eight hundred and 
fifteen on the list are the fair product of the 
nineteenth century, six hundred and seyen- 
ty-six of them belonging to the United 
States. New York City furnishes 98, and 
Philadelphia 73, San Francisco, strange to 
say, being third on the list—it has 35; while 
Boston numbers but 22. Baltimore is set 
down at 27, New Orleans 19, Chicago 13, 
Cincinnati 6, and St. Louis 8. ‘‘From hun- 
dreds of the towns and villages scattered 
over our rich mountains and fertile valleys,” 
say the committee, ‘‘there came this answer 
to our request for the story of their works 
of benevolence: ‘We have noneed of pub- 
lic charities here; we have no poor.’ Hap- 
py that record for any people! We cannot 
forbear calling attention to this testimony to 
the comfort and plenty of the interior towns 
and agricultural districts of our country.” 
England stands at 118 and Russia at 37, 
while Germany has only 33. Among the 
latter, however, is that noble charity, the 
Woman’s Association of Germany of the 
Red Cross, instituted in 1866 for the care of 
the sick and wounded in war, the relief of 
suffering by pestilence, famine, inunda- 
tions, &c., the founding and improvement 
of hospitals, the charge of orphan asylums 
and neglected children, and the providing of 
a for those out of work. This 
remarkable society, under protection of the 
Empress of Germany, and directed by the 
various queens, grand duchesses, and prin- 
cesses of that Empire, has 381 branches, and 
a total membership of 33,566 ladies. The 
Women’s Benevolent Association of Baden 
has a central committee at Carlsruhe, and 
sixty branches. In short. Germany has 
one of the best organized systems of benev- 
olence in the wer The Red Cross chari- 
ties in Russia have 176 establishments, scat- 
tered over Russia and Siberia. In London, 
the Society for Promoting Female Welfare 
has seventy-four branch associations in 
England and Wales. Truly, the world 
moves. With all their civilization and in- 
tellectual activity ancient Greece and Rome 
had nothing to show like these societies, 
which seem to us almost like harbingers of 
the Millennium. The present century has 
seen the emancipation of the slave; the next 
shall show us the fruits of that larger liber- 
ty, which, first bestowed by the Society of 

riends, Man, her so-called master, is ad- 
ually learning to confer on Woman. It is 
noteworthy that the first use she makes of 
her freedom, is, in effect, but to enlarge and 
diffuse those unselfish ministrations which 
have ever made her the consoler in the 
sphere of home. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





GRACE GREENWOOD and her daughter 
have returned from Europe, and are in New 
York. 

Miss Brappon, the novelist, has begun 
her tour as an actress in the smaller cities of 
England. 

Mrs. M. B. Bearry has announced herself 
in the Horry, (8. C.) News, an independent 
candidate for Common School Commis- 
sioner. 

Mrs. Lyp1a Prerce, of Brunswick, re- 
cently deceased, leaves by her will $1000 to 
establish a scholarship in Bowdoin college, 
in memory of her dead son. 

Mrs. F. Worcester, of Grafton, has been 
awarded the first premium of $6,for the best 
committee report at the fair of the Worces- 
ter South-East Agricultural Society. 

Mrs. Jessie Noa, the pastelle portrait 
painter, has taken a studio in the Studio 
Building for the prosecution of her beauti- 
ful work. We commend it to the lovers of 
art. 

Miss EnizaBeTH StTuartT PuHeEtps, is 
going to lecture several times upon ‘‘Rep- 
resentative Modern Fiction,” before the 
College of Liberal Arts of Boston Uuiver- 
sity. George Eliot will be discussed in 
four lectures, 

Mrs. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, is doing 
admirable Suffrage work in Rhode Island. 
She has held three very successful meetings 
during the past week; one at Burrillville, 
two at Mapleville. Thh audience filled the 
hall at Burrillville, and crowded the church 
at Mapleville. 

Miss ANNA M. Lua, of Philadelphia, 
whose picture of ‘‘The Patrician’s Mother,” 
in the Centennial Exhibition, has attracted 
so much attention,and to whom was awarded 
by the judges one fof the thirteen medals, 
has accepted an invitation from Lord Dut- 
ferin, Governor-General of Canada, to visit 
Ottawa and paint a portrait of Lady Dufferin. 

Miss Susan FLErcneR Smiru, an Amer- 
ican lady, has just made a will, assigning 
her body, after death, to the Royal College 
of Surgeons, on the ground that it is the 
duty of every member of the human fami- 
ly to devote the body after death to scien- 
tific examination, until the principles of 
physiological science are thoroughly estab- 
lished. 

Miss SARAH MARIE BEVIN is about re- 
suming her lectures, the proceeds of which 
will, as heretofore, be devoted to philan- 
thropic ends. Rev. W. Ware, pastor of 
M. E. Church, N. 3d St., Brooklyn, writes, 
June 15, 1874, ‘I have known Miss B. for 
anumber of years. She has rendered the 
cause of Christ and humanity no little ser- 
vice in New York, Brooklyn‘and elsewhere, 
by her cheerful, untiring and efficient labor 
in connection with our Missionary and other 
benevolent enterprises.” 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE was present, 
last Wednesday evening, at the exercises of 
Lasell Seminary, Aubnrndale, Mass. Her 
many important engagements do not lessen 
her readiness to serve the young. She was 
grected by a large and enthusiastic audience, 
composed not only of the young women of 
the school, but a large body of people from 
neighboring towns, and Boston. She re- 
peated her lecture entitled ‘‘Superfluous 
Women,” to which she has made important 
additions since her study of Industrial Art 
at the Centennial Exhibition. 

Mrs. M. E. MarsHa.u, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has opened an institution in that city, 
for the benefit of working women, which is 
designed to be self-supporting, and inde- 
pendent of any denomination or sect. She 
has opened an evening school for girls who 
cannot attend the day school, where trades 
will be taught, in addition to English 
branches and Music. A fee of fifty cents 
per week is charged. The amount received 
above expenses wil] be devoted to providing 
a home for homeless children and girls who 
are out of employment. A select boarding 
agency has also been connected with the in- 
stitution, for the benefit of the pupils and 
inmates. 

Mrs. MATHER ReminetTon, of Taunton, 
Mass, recently deceased, accumulated an 
independent property in a way truly re- 
markable. Although she was in business 
but a few years, and at that almost a girl, 
and without assistance, she left an estate 
which will reach nearly $40,000. Her in- 
vestments were shrewdly made, and were 
often exceedingly remunerative. As a 
shrewd buyer of goods she had no superior 
in the market. Her energy and application 
to business were tireless. The deceased 
made a will on the Saturday before her 
death, and is said to have left all or nearly 
all her estate to her present husband, Mr. 
William 8. Remington. 
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Fourth Woman’s Congress, 





(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.) 

The last day of the Woman’s Congress 
showed an increasing interest in the work 
of the advancement of Woman. The paper 
of Mrs. Ellen 8. Mitchell, of Chicago, en- 
titled ‘A Report on Reform,” was read first 
and treated ably the subject of homes and 
reformatory institutions for abandoned wo- 
men. Then came a ‘‘Report upon Finance,” 
made by Mrs. Charlotte Cleaveland, a well- 
preserved woman of fifty or thereabouts, 
with an energetic, common-sense manner 
and an emphatic way of moving, suggestive 
of plenty of executive ability. The last 
thing on the morning programme was an 
article upon ‘Co-operation for Protection 
against Spurious and Adulterated Manufac- 
tures,” by Mrs. Stebbins, which was remark- 
ably well read by Mrs. Fanny G. Ames, of 
Germantown. 

The afternoon session was opened with a 
familiar talk upon the Kindergarten and the 
lifeof Froebel, by Miss Peabody, a stout, 
venerable lady, whose quiet mean and strong 
intellectual yet sympathetic face must de- 
mand both respect and interest. ‘‘Women 
in the Legal Profession,” by Mrs. Goodell, a 
practicing lawyer in Janesville, Wis., was 
then read by Mrs. Churchill. The paper 
spoke of the effect of Woman’s presence at 
the bar upon Woman, the legal profession 
and society at large. ‘‘Woman and Her 
Trimming,” by Mrs. Turner, was the most 
attractive subject brought before the Con- 
gress, and its lively, pertinent and often lu- 
dicrous contents was made still more attrac- 
tive by the powerful yet flexible voice, clear 
enunciations and true appreciation of each 
sentence shown by Miss L. E. Patridge, by 
whom the paper was read. The author beg- 
ged her fellow-women to disregard terrible 
Mrs. Grundy and raise dressmaking to a fine 
art by adapting the dress in all cases to the 
person. 

The evening was chiefly devoted to the 
subject of Woman Suffrage, upon which 
Miss Anna Gardener read a plain, common- 
sense paper, to which Lucy Stone, Mrs. 
Dunniway, of Oregon; Mrs. Margaret Park- 
er, the renowned Temperance advocate of 
Dundee, Scotland, and Mrs. Livermore each 
felt moved to add a few earnest words. 
Mrs. Churchill also came upon the stand to 
read a paper on ‘‘The Genesis of Crime,” 
by Mrs. Jenny Carr, of California. After a 
hearty vote of thanks to the Philadelphians, 
who by their courtesy and hospitality had 
added so much to the success of the Con- 
gress, had been passed, the meeting adjourn- 
ed with the singing of the Doxology. 


A REPORT ON REFORM. 


BY ELLEN 8. MITCHELL, 
Members of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women. 
The Committee on Reform beg leave to 
submit the following report: 

_ In behalf of the interests of this associa- 
tion the commfttee have distributed through 
the year as generally as possible, this cir- 
cular: 

CIRCULAR. 

To secure the best practical results from reformato- 
ry measures, Le effort among women is most 
earnestly desired. Wéill you aid in the endeavor to se- 
eure this by sending back this circular with its ques- 
tions answered? 

1. Is there a Reform School for girls in your State? 

2. In your community are there institutions estab- 
lished by women, and in their charge, for the protec- 
tien reclamation of the class generally called 


ee, 
8. there Prison Associations of women for the 
pp my of the condition of female prisoners 
while od genase, and to ar) charge of them 
upon release, for the purpose o: ‘ording them op- 
portunities to obtain an honest livelhood? 4 
4. Are there Children’s Aid Societies of women, in- 
tended to seek out the children of vicious parents, 
and secure for them the instruction and proper train- 
— to make them good, honest and useful 


5. Are there Homes for inebriate women? 
6. How far have these organizations justified the 
Seeoces of their founders by successful practical re- 


Information with regard to existing reforms intend- 
ed to raise and advance the condition of women, will 
be most helpful, and is solicited. Circulars may be 
opeened to the eye = at committee. Commu- 

6 ma resi to 
e y any member of the 


0a Wabash Ave Chi 
al ve., . . 
Ciara P. Bousuann, = 
Peoria, Ill. 
Mary J. Sarrorp BLAKE, M. D., 
16 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 

Seven of these circulars only have been 
returned. Annual reports from eleven dif- 
ferent reformatory institutions have been 
forwarded to the committee. From these 
circulars and reports the following informa- 
tion has been obtained: 

“The Magdalen Asylum of San Francisco, 
Cal., has added a wing to its building for 
the accommodation of the class of girls who 
would fill Reform Schools if such schools 
were provided by the State. These girls 
had been formerly sent to the Industrial 
Schools, but it was found that the minglin 
of the sexes in that institution was not sood 
for either—therefore the change was made. 
The girls are kept quite apart from the Mag- 
dalens. At present there are about fifty 
girls in the building. 

The Magdalen Asylum San Francisco, is 
under the charge of the Sisters of Mercy 
(Catholic). Of the six hundred women re- 
ceived since its opening, six per cent only 
have proved utterly worthless. A society 
called the Magdalen Society of San Francis- 
co has been organized, the better to provide 
funds for the support of this institution. 

The Ingleside Home, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
under the = of women entirely, is for 
the care and reformation of Magdalens—has 
@ building worth about fifteen thousand 
dollars. By an act of the Legislature passed 
May 27, 1875, the Police Justice has discre. 
tionary power to send to it with their con- 
Sent, girls between the ages of fourteen and 

thirty—to be under the care, custody and 
instruction of the managers. This act is 
designed to benefit those who having taken 





the first steps in an immoral life would be- 
come hardened by contact with vice in work 
house or jail. For the maintenance of these 
irls one dollar and a half a week is allowed 
»y the — Its annual report states that 
the results of this work are encouraging. 
The Woman's Guardian Home, St. Louis, 
Mo., has for its object, ‘‘to protect the un- 
protected, house the homeless, save the err- 
ing, help the tempted and aid destitute wo- 
men to obtain an honest livelihood,” is un- 
der the charge of women with an advisory 
committee of men, has cared for eighty- 
five girls the past year (1875,) admitted 
eighteen babes—six have been born in the 
Home; have furnished three hundred nine- 
ty-five meals to women seeking employ- 
ment, concludes its annual report for 1875 
with these words: ‘‘As year by year we go 
on with this work we grow to feel that many 
reforms which we have recommended as ef- 
ficacious such as the better education of 
girls that they may be self-sustaining, the 
provision of better homes for working-girls, 
etc., etc., are merely | ype they do 
not strike at the root of this great evil. We 
have come to see very clearly that men must 
come to the rescue; they must accept for 
themselves the same standard of virtue de- 
manded of women; must realize that chastity 
is alike binding upon both sexes. In this new 
faith the mother must rear her son so that 
he will look upon every woman not his wife, 
as a sister to be helped not hindered. When 
this good time shall have come the report 
of such a home as this with its unhap- 
Py women and fatherless babes, will seem 
ike a hideous story of an impossible past 
age.” 


The Women’s Prison Association, New 
York, was incorporated 1845. ‘‘Thirty years 
ago a little band of earnest benevolent wo- 
men formed an association ‘for the ameli- 
oration of the condition of female prison- 
ers for the enforcement of prison discipline, 
and the government of prisoners in respect 
to women, and for their support and en- 
couragement when released.” This was the 
Women’s Prison Association, an organiza- 
tion which was for a time a department of 
the Men’s Prison Association, but which has 
been for more than twenty years entirely 
distinct from that, in no way connected 
with it, nor dependent upon it. This insti- 
tution after various vicissitudes in the strug- 
gle for life, and in spite of numerous obsta- 
eles overcome mainly by the faith and per- 
sistent devotion of its few friends, has at 
length found a firm footing.” 

he whole number of women received 
from 1845 to 1854 was thirteen hundred and 
seventy-one, making the average per year 
for ten years one hundred and thirty-seven; 
the number admitted for 1875, three hun- 
dred and seventy-seven. Sent to service, 
two hundred, thirty-seven. Receipts from 
sewing, laundry work, and various house- 
service for 1875, $3,164.48. Its annual re- 
ort for 1875 says: ‘It is due both to the 
ome and to the subjects of its care to re- 
cord the fact that the cruel and indiscrimi- 
nating odium which formerly attached to 
every one who has ever been confined with- 
in the walls of a prison, has gradually given 
way before the good example of our women 
themselves, and no longer presents the same 
impassable barrier to their employment in 
families of asuperiorclass. Such evidence 
that the. labors in their behalf are appre- 
ciated by them should encourage us not to 
falter in the zeal of our benevolent and use- 
ful undertaking. Reference has been made 
in the reports of former years to the single 
temptation by which’ the female prisoner is 
beset; viz., the appetite for intoxicating 
liquors. While the care exerted by the 
Home with respect to this indulgence has 
met with a degree of success encouraging 
to our efforts, we are concerned to lift our 
voice in support of every public effort to 
restrain and abolish an evil that contributes 
more than all other causes united to the 
mass of crime by which the community is 
flooded. Inan especial manner we desire 
to utter our protest against the indiscrim- 
inate license extended to pawn shops of the 
lower class, which almost uniformly fur- 
nish the discharged prisoners with the 
means of intoxication, and are thus the in- 
struments of plunging them again into the 
vortex of crime.” Article eighth of the 
Constitution of this Association says it shall 
be the duty of the Executive Committee 
to visit in their turn the female department 
of the House of Detention in this city, the 
institutions on Blackwell’s Island, and re- 
port the cases or items of interest that ma 
come under their observation; also to visit 
the State Prison at Sing Sing when practi- 
cable, and to endeavor in every way to ele- 
vate and save those of their own sex who 
when discharged are not hopelessly dis- 
graced. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society of San 
Francisco, ‘Cal., incorporated Sept. 15th, 
1874, has a building containing lodging, 
bath, reading and assembly rooms, library 
of more than one thousand volumes, and 
gymnasium; has found homes for forty 
boys during the past year. The Ladies’ 
Protection and Relief Society, incorporated 
August 9th, 1854, has a building valued at 
forty-four thousand dollars. In the Home are 
about two hundred children—girls between 
two and fourteen years of age, and boys 
between three and ten years, are admitted, 
educated and cared for till suitable homes 
can be found for them. This society has a 
firm hold{ on the sympathies of San Fran- 
cisco, and is doing a noble and successful 
work. The Little Sisters’ Infant Shelter, 
incorporated March 10th, 1874, takes care 
of the young children of working wofmen 
during the hours in which the mothers are 
out at daily labor; has spacious, pleasant 
rooms. These three societies are all under 
the care of women, and have been success- 
ful in realizing the idea of their founders. 
The Ladies’ Protection and Relief Society, 
from its greater age, has given time for 
wider observation of its beneficial results, 
and very maay of the children trained there 
are now useful and respected members of 
society. 

The Children’s Aid Society, Nantucket, 
Mass., is thus described by one of its man- 
agers: ‘“The fourth question in your circular 
I answer—We have precisely one society 
like that therein described, limited, how- 
ever, to young girls, with the additional ob- 
ject of getting them good homes at what- 





ever they may be wanted. Our et 
ment is on a very small scale, the Home 
never having more than nine inmates at any 
period. It is about nine years since the 
first child was taken in—there remain six, 
one of whom was returned and remains a 
great trouble to the matron; another has 
been adopted by her, and assists in the care 
and instruction of the younger ones, and is 
the only help she has in the house, save 
what the children can give, and the occa- 
sional aid of a day laborer. The younger 
children go with the matron to Friend’s 
meeting; older ones are allowed to attend 
other churches and their Sunday schools. 
Each child has a committee of three who 
furnish her with clothing, generally con- 
tributed by friends of the cause. A public 
meeting of the society for the election of 
officers is held annually. At the present 
time about eighty members pay an annual 
subscription of difierent amounts, mostly, 
however, one dollar. A few legacies and 
donations have helped on the work. The 
society owes its origin to the philanthropic 
labors of two women, one a preacher in the 
Friend’s Society, the other a blind superin- 
tendent of a mission school. Deeply im- 
pressed by the dangerous surroundings of 
several children, each trustingly took one 
into her home, called to them a few women 
and talked the subject over, called, after a 
time, a public meeting, which was well- 
attended. This resulted in the formation 
of the society. The Home was established, 
and the friend previously mentioned ap- 

inted matron. She took the children to 

er own home, and from that time has 

erp untiringly, religiously, with a 
frail y but loving spirit, devoted her- 
self to her work. have, for brevity, 
avoided details, such as accounts of the 
fine homes obtained for some of the chil- 
dren, their great improvement and fine ap- 
pearance when we have seen them, their 
pleasant letters, etc., to say nothing of some 
discouraging results with a few; these last 
must to some extent always be expected in 
like undertakings.” 

The New York Infant Asylum, incorpo- 
rated 1865, has for its object ‘‘to receive 
and take charge of foundlings, of the age 
of two years or under, abandoned or de- 
serted in the city of New York. It pro- 
vides for their support and moral, physical, 
intellectual and industrial education, also 
provides lying-in wards, and methods of 
care and guidance which shall tend to pre- 
vent the maternal abandonment of homeless 
infants, and diminish the moral dangers and 
personal sufferings to which homeless 
mothers are exposed.” It may be called a 
training-school, where every mother is in- 
structed to manage and care for her own 
offspring and to perform the various duties 
that come to her through life, under the 
guidance of self-controlled women, who 
are equal to all emergencies attendant upon 
family discipline, which embraces every 
branch of household labor. Its medical 
report for 1875 shows that fourteen per 
cent of the infants with mothers have died, 
nearly fifty per cent of those, without 
mothers. 

The committee desire to draw attention 
to a law passed by the State Legislature of 
New York, in April, 1875, as follows: (Chap- 
ter 173 of the Laws of 1875,) Section 1. On 
and after January 1, 1876, it shall not be 
lawful for any justice of the peace, police 
justice or other magistrate to commit any 
child over three and under sixteen years of 
age, as vagrant, truant or disorderly, to any 
county poor-house of this State, or for any 
County Superintendent or overseer of the 
poor or other officer to send any such child 
as a pauper to any such poor-house for sup- 
port and care, unless such a child be an un- 
teachable idiot, an epileptic or paralytic, or 
be otherwise defective or unfit for family 
care. But such justice of the peace, police 
justice or other magistrate, and also such 
County Superintendent, or overseer of the 
poor or other officer, shall commit such 
child or children not above excepted, to an 
Orphan sy be or other Charitable or Re- 
formatory Institution, as now provided for 
7 law. Section 2. It shall be the duty of 
the Co. Superintendents of the poor or other 
officers charged with the support and relief of 
indigent persons of the several counties of 
this State, in which there are county poor- 
houses, to cause the removal of all chi dren 
between the ages of three and sixteen years, 
(not exempted by the first section of this 
act,) from their respective poor-houses, on 
or before the first day of January 1876, and 
also to cause the removal of those who ma 
hereafter come under their care and control, 
or hereafter be born in such poor-houses be- 
fore they shall have arrived at the age of 
three years, and ere for their support 
and care in families, Orphan Asylums or 
other appropriate institutions, as now pro- 
vided for by law, and the Board of Super- 
visors of the several counties are hereby re- 
quired to take such action in the matter as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. In placing any such child in 
any such institution, it shall be the duty of 
the officer, justice, or — placing it there 
to commit such child to an Orphan Asy- 
lum, Charitable or other Reformatory In- 
stitution that is governed or controlled by 
officers or persons of the same religious fait 
as the parents of such child, so far as prac- 
ticable.” 

The report of the State Charities Aid 
Association of New York: The fourth 
annual report says, ‘‘This law, prepared by 
the State Board of Charities, excepting the 
last clause, is of the utmost importance, be- 
cause it strikes the first great blow against 
the old poor-house system, which has lon 
been a curse to this State. To take a child 
away from the ruinous influence of a poor- 
house, gives it the best chance of redeeming 
the place in society forfeited by its parents, 
and thus saves the State the burden of fu- 
ture paupers and criminals. We regret the 
addition of the last clause to this bill, as be- 
ing contrary to the tradition and usages of 
this country in recognizing religious distinc- 
tions in State Legislation.’ 

In the opinion of the chairman of this 
committee, methods should be considered, 
in accordance with the enlightenment of the 
age in regard to women, for reaching the 
class of girls from twelve years old to eigh- 
teen—who consentingly, and recklessly lead 
corrupt lives. These are to be found every- 





where. Wild, lawless, wayward girls. Girls 
who will submit to no restraint whatever. 
Girls who, if put in Reformatory Institue 
tions, run away at once, carrying as many 
other girls with them, and as much proper- 
ty as they can lay their hands on, possibly; 
girls, who are too old for children, and too 
young for women; who drink just enough 
to keep themselves demoralized; who live 
in the lowest houses and city prisons by 
turns; who know nothing of the real issues 
of life, till it is too late; then become hard, 
desperate criminal women or wretched, dis- 

inmates of City and racew A Hospit- 
als. Would State Reform Schools benefit 
such? For the Committee, 

ELuen MitcuE.., Chairman. 





CO-OPERATION FOR PROTECTION 
AGAINST SPURIOUS AND ADUL.- 
TERATED MANUFACTURES. 


BY CATHERINE A. F. STEBBINS. 


Our political economists, statesmen, and 
journalists, have been for the last three 
rears discussing the causes of depression in 
usiness, failures of business men, and lack 
of work for the people; but one of the 
reasons which is seldom or never touched I 
will, with your permission, briefly but im- 
perfectly consider. Perhaps none strike 
deeper taking the whole sweep of its in- 
fluence, than the question of spurious man- 
ufactures and the adulteration of foods. 

Doubtless many causes may be more ap- 
parent and seem more direct in their results, 
but I can see none more far-reaching, de- 
moralizing, wasteful and destructive than 
this, whether we look at the health, mate- 
rial resources, or moral stamina of any na- 
tion in which the people are so engaged. 
Let us see what it involves. Life, health, 
time, comfort, means. All indeed which is 
valuable and precious to us here. In dis- 
honest manufactures are squandered the 
bountiful provision of Nature, the varied 
harvests of the seasons, the wealth of the 
State. Nature furnishes through her labor- 
atories, pure elixers, foods, juices of fruits; 
the strong fibres of cotton, wool, silk and 
flax, the woods of her forests, the minerals 
in the earth. Her intention seems to be to 
provide a sound, pure, wholesome commis- 
sariat, to which men must add skill and 
labor to adapt to their uses of shelter, food, 
raiment and healing. But they may make 
these curses rather than blessings, if ignor- 
ing the intimations, the example and the 
commands of this bountiful mother; as 
well as the law of the Creator written in 
the heart, they study to so abuse these good 
gifts, that their substance is wasted, instead 
of being increased, and becomes poisonous 
instead of nourishing. The advance in 
science and inventions, surely should ena- 
ble us to make more, rather than less, of 
all earth's products. 

What do we say of men who deliberately 
burn granaries? Unless in time of famine, 
it is no worse than to burn with minerals 
and acids the strong fibres from which we 
make our clothing. The customer asks, 
and needs, genuine goods, and scarce an 
manufacturer or merchant professes to sell 
any other. Then what a world-wide hy- 
pocrisy is here! What general consent to, 
and countenance of swindling! The phys- 
ical and moral laws are so interblended, the 
violation of the former being the viola- 
tion of both, that with any reflection we 
shall readily see, that great interests, even 
the welfare of the State, even the well-being 
of the world, depend on a conscientious 
manufacture of the raw materials with 
which nature in season supplies us, and 
which, as truly as she supplies us, we must 
account for, harvest after harvest, or pay 
the penalty of failure. To the consumer 
this is loss of life, health, time, comfort, 
wealth; and sooner or later the dishonest 
maker must suffer for the infringement of a 
great law. Gerald Massey says we must 

“Give action, thought, love, wealth and time, 
To win the primal age again." 

And the age of integrity in manufac- 
tures, compared with the present, this and 
other countries have once enjoyed. Now 
will it not be well for women to see to it 
that improved facilities and modes of pro- 
duction are made one compatible with 
honest workmanship, and shall we not as 
householders and providers, combine for 
self protection and the universal good against 
this injury and mischief? She that does 
not appreciate self-justice, will scarcely un- 
derstand justice for others. In order to get 
genuine and serviceable goods, we must de- 
mand that the merchant be responsible, and 
thus the merchant must fall back upon the 
manufacturer; and if each process is a trade 
by itself, the manufacturer, so called, shall, 
in case of loss, get satisfaction from the 
last person delivering to him the unfinished 

oods or wares; and thus, if the chain were 

eld taut, from the individual consumer to 
the maker, we should, after a time, reach 
these great factors, and drive spurious and 
worthless goods from the market of the 
world. This would prevent manufacturin 
capitalists from making large profits out o 
worthless things, and enable makers of 
honest wares and fabrics, (if such there be) 
to hold their place, and realize the profits 
to which they are entitled, instead of be- 
coming bankrupt through the fault of their 
neighbors. 

hough doctors of finance disagree, it is 
not difficult for them nor for us, to see that 
a morbid ambition for precedence in livings 
of ease and luxury, and the resolve to grat- 
ify it, must bear largely the blame for our 
financial depression, and the scarcity of 
work to supply the people with bread. And 
in order to gratify it, men are tempted to 
use dishonest means in other directions also, 
to obtain that, which,—counting the cost— 
they have decided is what they most desire. 
When I say counting the cost, I mean for 
time; surely they have not for the eternal 
life. If a man for the sake of these things 
is willing to exile himself from his country, 
we mast believe he has counted the cost of 
reputation and everything else, in order to 
enjoy his dishonest gettings. 
ut it is not so easy to find a remedy for 

our troubles, as to discover some of the 
causes leading to them. It is never so easy 
to get back to a condition of health, having 
lost it, as to preserve it SA intelligent care 
and regular habits. The blood does not be- 





yoy pure, and circulate freely, at our bid- 
ing. 

But in regard to unscrupulous manufac- 
‘ures: if a vigilent self-protection were 
exercised, so that there should be a known 
and felt relation connecting the worker in 
raw materials—the producer, fashioner, 
compounder—with the wearer and con- 
sumer, there would result not only an en 
joyment of material comforts that we do 
not now have, but, I believe, a thrift and 
increase, that would soon have an effect 
upon revenue, exchange, emigration, com- 
merce and the national debt, that we cannot 
at present estimate, by any data within our 
reach. The downfall of monopolies and 
the demand for conscientious work, would 
call more laborers into the various indus- 
tries. More time and more men would, in 
some of the arts and industries, be required, 
though perhaps not in all; for in some 
cases we may make comparison with the 
burglar, who takes infinitely greater pains 
to make money dishonestly, than would be 
necessary to get a lawful living. 

Articles having a bearing upon health 
should be the first objects of reform. We 
should begin with druggists, grocers, pro- 
vision-merchants and confectioners. This 
will probably be more difficult and perplex- 
ing to compass than to make a change for 
the better in dress fabrics, in proportion to 
their importance. But we can see how 
many a mother’s labor would be lessened, 
if the cloth she puts into garments for her 
little ones could have the integrity and du- 
rability of the cotton as spun from the ball, 
the wool as carded and spun from the 
fleece, the silk as reeled from the cocoon; 
before the bleaching and dyeing processes, 
the weighting with gums and chemicals, 
and the various manipulations unknown to 
us, have rotted the natural texture. Na- 
ture, through her perfect little specimen, 
gives us an honest silk; the worm first 
spins and winds unconsciously, but excel- 
lently and truly, according to the law of its 
life. Yet man, who claims superiority over 
the worm, by many kingdoms, studies to 
mingle inferior tissues with the silk, and to 
mix his dyes, so that unworn, it shall ap- 
pear good, yet shall not wear in perfect 
color; how he shall weight it with chemi- 
icals, and gloss it with gums, or by excess 
of friction on steel rollers, so that it is still 
farther injured in texture. 

Look for a moment at the cost of these 
productions, whether the yield is from ani- 
mal or vegetable life. The sheep, goat, 
silk-worm, or the mulberry, cotton, flax, 
and hemp, and many other fibres, are nour- 
ished by sunshine, twilight and moonlight, 
dews, rains, frost and snow; by thunder, 
lightning, and upheavals of the earth; by 
the fearful tornadoes, and by the beautiful 
auroras; by all the influences of the seasons 
and changes of the whole year; by all the 
tides and attractions above and under the 
earth, that also grew the wheat and corn 
and delicious fruits for our sustenance, and 
it is really as wrong to destroy the one 
harvest as the other. Shall we not count 
the travail of nature? The untiring pro- 
cesses of Providence? Shall we not garner 
up the precious stores provided, because 
God is bouutiful? It is but just that we 
use vigilance that naught goes to waste. 
Herein lies the comfort and chance for ma- 
terial competence of mankind. 

The grains are so necessary to life and 
health, that surely none can be found so 
unscrupulous as to tamper with the staff 
of life. Wait. If your babies’ lives are 
jeoparded by an admixture of clay in the 
confections; if hundreds of tons of a par- 
ticular clay are sold in one of the South- 
western States, as we are assured, for this 
purpose; if a part of our sugars are treated 
much the same; if our syrups are refined(?) 
by a process in which tin makes them un- 
wholesome, if not poisonous; if our tea is 
poisoned both by growers and importers, 
or used once, before it is shipped to our 
shores; if wines and spirits, until recently 
believed necessary to preserve medicines, 
are manipulated and made up with nine 
tenths, or nineteen-twentieths, of drugs and 
acids, can we be at all sure that even the 
flour of which we make our own loaves, is 
pure and unadulterated wheat? But sup- 
pose it is; we must remember the variet 
of forms into which wheat is made, as well 
as oats, barley and Indian corn; grits, meal, 
farina, starch and manufactured foods for 
infants. 

I have spoken of the waste of the mother’s 
strength. Take the comparatively small 
item of underclothing; the wrappers or 
vests, of best goods, are bound with what 
is called flannel binding: the filling is of 
silk, and the warp has no strength; it makes 
a pretty finish to look at in the salesroom, 
but worn, it has directly to be re-bound; 
whereas, if the twilled cotton braid were 
used, it would last as long as the garment. 

Some women here may remember when 
our merchants in small cities would ‘‘war- 
rant” a calico, and ‘throw in the thread;’ 
in those days there was little risk in war- 
ranting the best grades. The tricks of the 
trade, in the fear a fabric would wear too 
long, had not then apparently been learned, 
at any rate, were not by any means so com- 
mon. 

From the Paris Exposition Reports for 
1867, I quote in reference to cheap produc- 
tions: ‘The cause, however, of the decline 
of the industrial arts in England, so fully 
admitted in the testimony of her own ex- 
perts, is to be found ina source more deeply 
seated, than ina simple deficiency of techni- 
cal education. Schools of art are the re- 
sult, as well as the cause, of a national 
sentiment of excellence, and such a sentl- 
ment cannot be predominant in a nation, 
where the ruling idea of its system of man- 
ufacture, is production at the cheapest 
possible rate, for the utmost possible con- 
sumption.” A constantly'declining standard 
of excellence is inseparable from this idea. 
The fruits are seen in the shoddy cloths, 
the fragile railroad iron, (do not forget how 
many times ‘‘no one is to blame,” when the 
appalling railroad accidents take place) and 
the hardware, to which no more opprobrious 
term can be applied, than that derived from 
its chief seat of fabrication—the trashy 
fabrics and wares innundating every country 
which does not protect itself by domestic 
production and defensive duties. It is to 
the commerce which this system of manu- 
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facture nourishes, that the famous line of 
Goldsmith is so justly applicable: — 
“and honor sinks where commerce long prevails.’ 

The French economists deplore the influ- 
ence of this idea, which has crept into 
France, in consequence of the Anglo-French 
treaty, and they assert that it has exerted 
a baleful influence upon French artists who 
have sojourned a long time in England. 
“They lose their manner,” it is said. ‘‘their 
imagination is subdued; it is a flame which 
becomes extinguished by the positive and 
cold spirit of the English.” he commis- 
sioner farther says, ‘“‘the system which may 
be profitable for a foreign trade cannot be 
permanently remunerative for domestic 
consumption. In fabricating for the home 
markets the delinquencies of the producer 
are like personal ‘sins,’ which, in the 
words of the homely proverb, ‘always 
come home to roost.’ The false economy 
of making poor, or, more properly speaking, 
dishonest fabrics, is sure to be at length 
demonstrated by reclamations of buyers, 
by accumulating stocks, and, finally, by 
bankrupt establishments.” In concluding, 
he says, ‘‘Our manufacturers, in producing 
even for the masses, should consider how 
rapidly, in this country, they are improving 
in taste and appreciation of what is really 
good, and that American consumers will no 
more be satisfied with ordinary fabrics, 
than American mechanics with cheap tools.” 

Let the ancient device of Roubaix (a 
centre of woolen production) ‘‘Jndustrie et 
procite,” be the rule also of American man- 
ufacturers. 

Some of our leading merchants in retail 
stores, have for a good while taken steps in 
the right direction, exchanging almost any 
goods, if they prove to be not as represent- 
ed; or are even generous, changing when the 
buyer has changed her mind. One leading 
firm in the State of New York, instead of 
refusing to allow a lady totry on a common 
lisle thread glove, for a long time had this 
notice over the counter, ‘‘No soiled kid 
gloves will be exchanged,” not a word about 
the trying on, so many a lady trying a pair 
too large, would neatly put them in shape, 
press them over night in the Bible and return 
them, why not? She does not wish to pay 
for an article that will do her no good, and 
one cannot always find in different makes, 
the right size by the number. Kid is a ma- 
terial that may stretch or shrink in the cut- 
ting, so that it is not uncommon to finda 
thumb or finger too large or too small, but 
this of course may be accidental. 

Colored striped stockings have repeatedly 
poisoned, and some sheetings and shirtings 
have an irritating if not poisonous finish. 
Green dress goods and wall papers are pro- 
nounced poisonous, and why not chair cov- 
ers, and book covers as well? To show 
you the opportunities for dishonest work, I 
will give an example from wool manufac- 
ture, noting the numerous processes, where 
in some towns in the old world, each isa 
separate industry; washing the wool, drying, 
burring, carding, spinning, weaving, fulling, 
supplying patterns, gigging, pressing, and 
packing. Another writer gives the pro- 
cesses for a piece of common cassimere, 
‘you buy the wool, sort, scour, pick, card, 
spin, spool, dress, weave, perch, scour, full, 
color, nap, shear, tender, measure, and sell, 
—each a trade by itself.” Nineteen trades. 
And in this connection I should say that 
materials of wool for women’s gowns, are 
more to be relied on both for durability and 
color, than perhaps any other; and they. are 
surely quite as pleasant to wear, save in hot 
weather, on account of their light weight; 
still much depends on the lining, and I am 
glad to know that some women think too 
much of health to line them at all. 

Mr. Mudge (commissioner) quotes some 

assages from The Fleece and the Loom, a 
‘rench journal, one of whichI give you: 
“The fabric, most appreciated by female 
taste, and the most unrivalled of modern 
woolen textures, and the only one not de- 
graded by imitation, is that beautiful mater- 
ial which derives its name from the fleece 
of which it is made, the French merino. 
This tissue was first made at Rheims in 1801, 
by a workman named Dauphinot Palloteau. 
he invention, for which a patent was ask- 
ed, whether successfully or not, is not 
known, consisted solely in the adaptation 
of a peculiar type of wool, and not in the 
fabric.” 

Whether this is most appreciated by the 
women of our own country, I should doubt, 
as silk would likely divide the palm with it, 
the softer makes being equally pleasant to 
wear; butin buying the former one runs lit- 
tle risk; in case of the latter, it is not im- 
probable that you may lose the goods and 
the price of making up also; for of late 
years much of the summer, and some of the 
heavier silks, have but little wear in them, 
so that we must not only reckon the two 
items of loss, but add to it the time, that it 
is impossible to get, at the needed moment 
or week, for the making up of another to 
take the place of the one that is a total loss. 
Then next comes in the discomfort, if, say 
it is a summer dress, you must wear a very 
warm and heavy one for the lack of the cool 
one you have paid for, but have not. 

I must go back and pick up a dropped 
stitch, In naming the different operations 
through which the cassimere has to be Car- 
ried, or rather the wool to make it; it will 
be seen, as each is a thread by itself, that if 
each artizan is selfishly bent on gaining all 
out of the work possible, at the expense of 
the integrity of the fabric, the result to the 
buyer will be little but loss,—but if less than 
half are dishonest, or whatever percentage, 
you and I, as it now stands, must make up 
the deficiency, because we are asked and 
pay the price, of genuine goods. Shoddy, 
or shoody, was originated at Bately in Eng- 
land, in 1813. Mungo is the fibre obtained 
from hard rags of fine broadcloth, such as 
clippings from the tailor shops. Of shoody 
and mungo, 65,000,000 pounds are consum- 
ed in England more than our whole clip of 
Wool in 1860, and it is estimated that 25,000 
persons are employed in converting it into 
cloth, and that the value of the product is 
five or six million pounds. It comes in 
competition only with fine or cloth wool in 
this country. It is sometimes mixed with 
wool, in proportions of one third to two 
thirds shoddy, and is used for cheap broad- 
cloths, men’s and women’s outside wear, 
also for blankets and beds. If it is thorough- 
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ly cleansed, it is no doubt put to good use 
or table covers, floor cloths, horse blankets 
and druggets; and the coarser and thicker 
makes are very much used for covering 
steam boilers, steam pipes, and ship’s bot- 
toms beneath the copper. To give an ex- 
ample of economy where it is desired and 
sought, the dust and fine particles of wool, 
after the fiber is torn up by machinery, are 
blown out in such a manner, that it is col- 
lected and sold as a fertilizer. About one 
seventh by weight, of shoddy is so cleaned 
out as waste; the price is from ten to twen- 
ty shillings per ton, the best of it is kept 
for hop-dressing. 

Let us turn for a moment to quite a dif- 
ferent industry, and see the contrast be- 
tween American and Italian gilding. The 
Italian puts his gold foil upon a substantial 
and elegant wood frame, frequently embel- 
ished, with natural or ideal figures or ob- 
jects, illustrative of the picture it encloses— 
while the picture frame makers with us, put 
their gold upon paste, plaster of Paris, and 
lacquer, which is far more liable to injury; 
if broken, are at great costs and with more 
difficulty, repaired, and though costing a 
good deal more in the beginning, are not 
nearly so beautiful nor so satisfactory. Of 
two frames falling in much the same way, 
one of each; the American was broken on 
two corners and two sides, and could not be 
perfectly repaired while, the Italian simply 
had a little chip broken off, that was mend- 
ed a the house, and the join was not percep- 
tible. 

The whole question of manufactures, their 
history and growth, is exceedingly interest- 
ing, even to those having little inventive 

enius, and will be still more charming and 
ascinating to all who have seen the Exposi- 
tion of eighteen hundred and seventy-six. 
The effect of the several industries, on the 
life, health and education of the people, in- 
cluding effects of climate on the products, 
and the fostering aid of governments to 
production, are also full of interest. 

The French designer is said not to confine 
himself to the study of patterns in his own 
industry, but his love of art leads him fre- 
poy | into that of others: this traditional 
art in France has had the most refining in- 
fluence on all classes, and E. R. Mudge, the 
Commissioner at Paris in ’67, says ‘‘the cre- 
ative genius of the French is most conspic- 
uous in the arts of design and color as ap- 
plied to all textile products. All the manu- 
factures of France in producing new styles 
of fabric or figure, nourish their tastes by 
Parisian ideas, the inheritance of the an- 
cient splendor of Versailles.” Says Bene- 
ville, ‘‘at Paris each consumer is a judge, 
and becomes a guide to the merchant and 
manufacturer.” The Parisians appreciate 
only what is good, and consecrate only what 
is beautiful. The grisette as well as the 
grande dame, the artisan as well as the dan- 
dy, has received, and practices without 
knowing it, the traditions of art. Although 
as a nation we have not these traditions, still 
the establishment of art schools and the ex- 
cellence of some work exhibited at this and 
previous expositions, testify to the inherent 
and common love of it, that may in time be 
a delight, as wellas a power, in our young 
Republic. Nay, the study is already a de- 
light, surpassing that of any so-called ma- 
terial pursuit. Do not suppose I am forget- 
ting my theme; for if we shall have com- 
binations and co-operative societies of Wo- 
men to protect their own interests, it will 
be requisite that we shall study and observe 
not only the material and the process of 
manufacture, but the design and beauty of 
finish of each and every class of goods that 
shall be purchased. Mr. M. saysagain, ‘‘the 
French designer is restrained by the public 
sentiments of his country, to which he must 
never do violence, which requires en en 
without affectation, and in the midst of per- 
petual caprice, demands what is natural in 
everything which is original.” Whether the 
fact is correctly stated or not, the sentiment 
is worthy our adoption. 

Insummary: Nature as a rule grows her 
material in integrity. Men gather of her 
bounty, an excellent stock. hey possess 
in their brains a motive power, as superior 
as the kingdom of human life is, to the king- 
doms below it, a motive power in full pro- 
portion to the obstacles to be conquered, and 
the work to be performed: motive, inventive 
and executive faculties, equal to the task 
of supplying, from the great provision, all 
the wants of the material life. Shall the 
work be well or illy done? 

Whether or not, men in manufacture and 
trade are noble and grand enough to recog- 
nize the eternal relation, human and divine; 
to hold themselves as stewards in a great 
trust; shall women permit them longer to 
ignore the laws of justice and economy in 
their dealings with them, as providers for 
the household? 

This it seems to me isa practical question 
and one that can be solved by co-operative 
effort. 

Do not believe my sisters, that I think I 
have done this subject any justice; none can 
see how much it lacks of a perfect study or 
statement better thanI. It would have been 
a real pleasure to have pursued it, and made 
it approach something like completeness, but 
many hinderances have prevented. Through- 
out it is only suggestive. Before closing, I 
must tell you what Wendell Phillips said in 
the last speech I have seen reported. It was 
at the Woman Suffrage Convention (politi- 
cal) in Boston. In speaking of the honesty 
of the Executive Government at Washing- 
ton, he said, I believe, ‘‘It is just as honest 
as the congress that investigates it; and | 
believe that the —— that investigates it, 
is just as honest and no more so, than the 
assembly of railroad presidents; and is just 
as honest as the bank presidents, the mer- 
chants, and the people —. Why P rer 
cannot get an ounce of honest food in Bos 
ton, and if you are sick you cannot get an 
honest drug at five-sixths of the drug-stores. 
He pronounces it a national demoralization. 


HUMOROUS. 


Always in debt when there is no necessity 
for it—The letter B. 

When is a candle like a tombstome? 
When it is put up for a late husband? 

The young man who wrote and asked his 
girl to accept a “bucket” of flowers, be- 




















came a little pale when she said she wooden 
ware it. 


An inebriate, some little time back, got 
into a car and became very troublesome and 
annoying to the other passengers, so much 
so that 1t was proposed to eject him; but 
a genial and kind-hearted reverend doctor, 
who was also a passenger, interposed for 
him, and soothed him into good behavior 
for the remainder of the journey. Before 
leaving, however, he scowled upon the oc- 
cupants of the car, and muttered some 
words of contempt; but he shook hands 
warmly with the docter, and said, ‘‘Good- 
day, my friend, I see you know what it is 
to be drunk.” 


Hon. Daniel Webster when in life fre- 
quently told the following anecdote of old 
Father Searl, the minister of his boyhood. 
It was customary then to wear buckskin 
breeches in cold weather. One Sunday 
morning in autumn Father Sear] brought 
his gowns from the garret, but the wasps 
had taken possession of them during the 
summer, and were having a nice time in 
them. By dint of effort be got the intru- 
ders out, and dressed for meeting, but while 
reading the Scriptures to the congregation 
he felt a dagger of one of the enraged small 
waisted fellows, and he jumped about the 
pulpit, slapping his thighs. But the more 
he slapped around and danced, the more 
they stung. The people thought him crazy 
and were ina commotion to know what to 
do, but he explained the matter by saying: 
‘Brethren, don’t be alarmed, the word of 
the Lord is in my mouth, but the devil is 
in my breeches.” 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


Se ee 

“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

things.”’ 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and for cleanliness and prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It ussuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. r 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. ‘ 

PHYSICI 8 of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 

uinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
ails, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Calds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. ‘ 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 9% M 

Lane, New York, 
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The Darning Machine. 








PRICE, $10.00. 


A New and Valuable Household 
Machine for Darning Stock- 
ings, Repairing Gar- 
ments, and other 
purposes never 
before attempted by machinery. 

It is so simple in construction 
that it cannot get out of order, 
and needs no repairing, and will 
not wear out in a lifetime. 

It is small and ornamental in 
appearance, and may be secured 
to a table or sewing machine ; 
occupies little space 5 is light, 
and readily put away after using. 

Its use can be learned in five 


minutes, 


Send tor Cireular. 


LATHE. 





Suitable for Mechanics,Gunsmiths, 
Jewelers, Farmers or Amateurs. 


Lathe, $9.00; with foot power, $15.00. 
Scroll Saw Attachment, $5.00. 


It is perfect in every respect 
having a 24 inch bed, _ steel 
spindles, steel center, steel step, 
lining metal box, spurr center, 
wrench, 20lb balance wheel, 
two rests, polished face plate, 
leather belt, &c. It turns 16 
inches long and 5 inches diame- 
ter; weight complete 50]bs, 








Pove’s 
Rifle Air Pistol 


for Target Practice anc 


indoor amusement, Recom- 
mended by General Sherman. 


7 a § Black, $3.00, 
Price Reduced, } Nickel, 4.00. 
(2 Sent by Express, C. O. D., or by Mail on re- 
ceipt of price and 35 cents postage. 


Favorite CigarettebRoller. 


Oe 


)t 
~ Ni 
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Compact, simple, practical, 
and appreciated by smokers. 
Silver. Nickel. Gold. 


No. 1, 2144 inches, .50 5 1.00 
“os « 65 1.00 1.25 


(Sent on receipt of price. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


("In ordering, it will be for your interest to men- 
tion this Paper. 





TREES! PLANTS! BULBS! 


Immense stock? Low prices! Apple, Pear, Peach, 
Plum, and general nursery stock. Roses, Carnations, 
and winter blooming plants. Hyacinths, Pe) Li- 
lacs, &c. Fall cotalemues free. F. K, PHOENIX. 

Bloomington Nursery, Ils. 4w40 


A. N. HARDY, 
Photographer, 
22 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors 


Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 
3m27 





ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
4 AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals. 
Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
4m26 Principal. 


10 PER CENT NET. 

Kaneas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a day for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 

47wl or 72 Cedar st., New York. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF 


Without exception the handsomest business pam 
phlet we have ever seen. It is worth prese 
as aspecimen of the printers’ art in this Centen- 
nial year of the Republic. The contents are 
ve valuable to business men who believe from 
their own experience and observation, and from 
the testimony of others, that “systematic and per- 
sistent advertising is the sure roed to success in bus- 
iness.”” The tells how to get the most for one’s 
money, where and how to advertise to the best ad- 
vantage. Simple justice requires us to say of Mr. 
Evans, that he thoroughly knows his business, faith- 
fully attends to it, and makes his patrons’ interests 
identical with his own. If energy, fidelity and hon- 
esty deserves patronage, he deserves it. Advertisers 
cannot do better than to entrust their business to his 
care.— Boston, Watchman, July 2, 1876. 

It will be found eminently useful to all classes of 
advertisers,as well as those who contemplate advertis- 
ing.—Mass Ploughman, July 19, 1876. 


EVANS’ 


It is a very handsome and attractive pamphlet,with 
an illuminated cover. Interspersed with the statis- 
tics are valuable bits of information and advice, 
which Mr. Evans’ experience suggests to advetisers. 
It is a thoroughly useful publication.—Boston Daily 
Globe, July 12, 1876. 

Mr, T. C. Evans, one of the active advertisin 
agents of this city, has published a Centennial edi- 
tion of his handbook, which is full of information 
to advertisers who desire to place their favors where 
they will do the most good. The book is interesting 
to all who desire information regarding the press.— 
Boston Daily Journal, July 13, 1876. 

The most gorgeously picturesque affair we have yet 
seen. After seeking for information in its 5 
which will be found in a compact shape, it will be a 
cheerful diversion to take one more glance at that 
wonderful title page. T.C. Evans, 252 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass., is responsible for this convenient 
Hand-Book.—New York, Moores Rural, July 22, 1876. 


ADVERTISING 


It is ahandsome pampblet of 50 pages, worthy the 
attention ofall who advertise,—that is in other words, 
of all who seek success and gain it in business. The 
lists furnished are carefally prepared, and are the re- 
sults of the long experience and prosperous career of 
the agency. Boston Daily Traveller, July 14, 1876, 

It isa beauty. It will give the people some 
hints about advertising, and, if they should wish to 
do the business Cagsag Mr. Evans, t ey will find him 
a square man to deal with.—Springfield Union, July 
14, 1876. 

Contains a list of the principal newspapers of 
the country with statements of their circulations and 
their advertising rates. It is printed in a neat and 
attractive style, and the advertiser will find it con- 
tains much valuable information.— Cincinnati Times, 
July 15, 1876. 

The cover isatriumph of typographic art, and the 
contents of value to extensive advertisers.— Glouces- 
ter Advertiser, July 28, 1876. 


HAND-BOOK, 


A very awe ype printed book and contains a 
very large amount of valuable information for adver- 
tisers, e have done business with Mr. Evans for 
several years and have found him reliable, prompt and 
enterprising.— Boston Universalist, July 3 1876. 

Itisin pamphlet form, with illuminated covers, 
containin — designs, and is as interesting and 
useful as it 8 a neat publication. Mr. Evans has had 
business relations with the Avalanche for a long time, 
and we can bear testimony to his energy, promptness, 
knowledge of publishing interests and reliability.— 
Memphis Avalanche, July 2%, 1876. 

The titlepage of the cover is the most beautiful in 
design and execution that we have seen on any Cen- 
tennial book, and the arrangement of the inside mat- 
ter is excellent. If you wish to advertise in any 
number of papers, and wish a good nt to advise 
with, write to T. C. Evans, Boston, Mass., and we 
feel assured you will find him, as we always have, 
honorable, attentive, and fully posted in his business. 
—WN. Y. Illustrated Christian Weekly, July 22, 1876. 


CENTENNIAL 


Gives admirable suggestions to persons wishing to 
bring their goods before the public. There is a wise 
economy in the matter of advertising, and Mr. Evans 
has made the study of this a specialty. What he 
does not know about it, one need not feel anxious to 
discover; what he does know he will cheerfully dis- 
close at 252 Washington Street.— Zion's Herald, July 
20, 1876. 

A pamphlet of fifty pages, filled with informa- 
tion such as every business man needs in decid 
how much he will advertise, and in what papers. 
indicates that Evans’ agency is thoroughly versed in 
its business, and we are glad to add that asto effi- 
ciency and reliability it has earned the confidence of 
the public by a long period of successful businese,— 
Cong’ l July 19, 1876. 

Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and has a hand- 
some illuminated cover. This Hand-Book gives 
some valuable hints regarding the best and most ju- 
dicious mode of advertising a~ che least expense.— 
Boston Pilot, July 29, 1876. 


EDITION 


It has a valuable list of papers, catalogued accord- 
ing to location, and very convenient for the use of 
business men seeking a proper advertising channel. 
Mr. Evans professes to do business with relfable jour- 
nals only, and judging from those enumerated in the 
“Centennial Catalogue.” we should say that the pro- 
fession was a sincere one.— Washington Chrontole 
July 15, 1876. 

A very neat and useful publication, and shows that 
the publisher, Mr. T. C. Evans, of 252 Washi 
street, Boston, has a clear idea of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities connected with the business of adver- 
tising agent. His agency is thoroughly reliable, em- 
braces all the most valuable advertising mediums in 
the country, and he is thus enabled to offer superior 
——- his patrons.— Pittsburgh Commercial, 

y 15, 1876. 


It is sent post paid on receipt of 25 cts, by 
T. C. EVANS, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 
252 Washington Street Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


~ Boston, Nov. 11, 1876. 


Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN's JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addres 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 








‘SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 
We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. WE WILLSEND 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
YOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of November. Here is a great 
chance to push the JourNaL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade oth- 
ers to subscribe for it. If every one of our 
subscribers will devote half a day to can- 
vassing for the Woman’s JOURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names 
to our list in a fortnight. We urge all our 
readers to unite in a simultaneous effort to 
add this thousand names to our list. With 
the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage 
meeting to be held in Boston the 12th of 
September, and with the State and National 
campaign that will follow, the next four 
months of the WomANn’s JouRNAL will be 
exceedingly interesting and valuable. Go 
to work for it, dear friends, this very week. 
SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 








WOMAN'S DAY. 

By order of the Committee of Reception 
of the Centennial Exposition, Mrs. William 
Conn, as Secretary, published the follow- 
ing notice :— 

“Tuesday, November 7th, 1876, has been 
appointed ‘‘Woman’s Day” at the Exposi- 
tion grounds. A reception will be held at 
the Woman's Department, by Mrs. E. D. 
Gillespie and the ladies associated with her, 
from twelve noon to four Pp. M. Music will 
be furnished bya band. We shall be happy 
to welcome our sisters from every quarter 
of the globe, and cordially extend our invi- 
tation to the gentlemen to vote early, and 
pay their respects at the Building, thereby 
preventing them from voting often.” 

The seventh day of November was the 
day of the National election. The men of 
the whole country, from the highest to the 
lowest, on that day left their business, each 
man to have his share in electing our rulers, 
and in shaping the policy of the govern- 
ment for the next four years. Whatever 
interests were involved, women were in- 
volved in and with them. But, whatever 
of good was to be gained, or peril to be pre- 
vented, no woman could cast a vote to help 
or hinder. 

There was, therefore, a certain grim fit- 
ness in this use of such a day by women 
who are satisfied with their political dis- 
franchisement. It was all in keeping. 
Their gay ‘‘We shall be happy to welcome 
our sisters from every quarter of the globe, 
and cordially extend our invitation to the 
gentlemen to vote early, and pay their re- 
spects at the building, thereby preventing 
their voting often,” rang out from women 
who were content to feel and to have no re- 
sponsibility for the results of that day’s vot- 
ing. Yet the results were so grave that the 
civilized world paused with bated breath 
to hear. 

But there is a day after to-day. These 
women, whose power for the sake of the 
Centennial has moved the world, will not 
always be content to be without direct power 
in the State, to be governed by laws they 
have no share in making, to sail or sink 
with the State, asso much freight. 

When the Exposition is closed and over, 
they will have leisure to remember that it 
was they who made it a success; that with- 
out their active co-operation, it would have 
failed utterly. They will see, too, that 
such power can be as valuable to the State 
as it has been to the Centennial. When 
they are once awake to the knowledge of 
this fact, and to the need the country has 
of just such help, and of their own need 
under the government, they cannot help 
volunteering all their large ability to the 
movement for Suffrage for Woman; and, 
when they do come to help, our cause 
will be won. God speed the day. L. 8. 


THE LESSON OF THE ELECTION. 


First as to the Nation. 

We hope and believe that Hayes and 
Wheeler are elected. But, if the Republi- 
cans have succeeded, with all the advantages 
of possession in their favor, it is by a ma- 
jority so small, and after a contest so close 
that the result means only distrust of the 
Democracy, not approval of the party in 
power. And, if the Republicans have lost 
the control of the government, it is because 
they have refused to take up the great pro- 
gressive issues of the present and the future, 
—Woman Suffrage, Temperance, Labor and 
Civil Service Reform. Instead of going 








into the campaign upon the basis of Gov- 
ernor Hayes’ admirable letter of acceptance, 
they have fought their battle exclusively 
upon the Southern issue. Their platform 
was identical with that of their opponents. 
They offered no new object, no inspiring 
principle. The same old leaders who have 
cried ‘‘Wolf, wolf!” so often, have ceased 
to be believed, and now the wolves have de- 
voured them. They have denied Suffrage 
to their allies, the loyal women of the Re- 
public. And so, last week, when the votes 
of women would have saved them, our 
hands were tied. 

Next, as to the State. 

The official count will show abont fifteen 
thousand votes recorded in Massachusetts 
for Woman Suffrage and Prohibition. 
These votes were obtained under tremen- 
dous difficulties. The gravitation of the 
Presidential election was against us. In 
my own Ward 24, Boston, more than twen- 
ty men who voted for Baker last year, said 
to me,—‘‘This year I must vote the straight 
ticket, but next year, I shall be with you.” 
—More than fifty men said to me—‘‘This is 
my last Republican vote; next year I will 
vote for Reform.”’"—And yet, in spite of this, 
we polled 118 votes for Baker and Eddy, in 
place of 55, last year. In the State we have 
cast 5000 more votes for the new party of 
men and women, than were given for Baker 
alone, last year, an increase of fifty per cent. 
We are organized, hopeful, and confident. 
We have aright to be so, for we have laid 
the foundation for the party of the future. 

Let us begin our new campaign at once. 
During the coming year let the Suffragists 
and Prohibitionists hold a steady stream of 
meetings. Let our motto be ““A New Re- 
form Party; Equal Rights and Temperance; 
Woman Suffrage in the Caucus.” 

H. B. B. 
“> 


WOMAN IN THE CAROLINA CANVASS. 





For the first time inthe history of our 
country, there is a call from the South for 
women to work practically. The Charles- 
ton, 8. C. News and Courier, sends out the 
following remarkable appeal: 

As the thousands who marched in front of 
Hampton turned their gaze to the myriad of 
windows, bright with smiling faces, so must 
Charleston turn to the women of the city 
and implore their aid. They can do what 
none else can. They have the patriotic fire 
in their breast. They are eager to do some- 
thing more than cheer with silvery voices, 
and wave their fragrant kerchiefs. They 
cannot vote; for the first time, perhaps, they 
desire to vote. The preparing of decora- 
tions and the arranging of bouquets does not 
satisfy their souls. They want work to do, 
work that will tell inthe canvass, work that 
will elect Hampton. That work is ready for 
them! Women of Charleston! you have 
taken no interest in any previous political 
contest. Your hearts have never before been 
touched. Policies of compromise had no 
charms for you. Now, the contest is such 
as you desire; the candidate for governor is, 
par exeellence, your favorite. ill you not 
elect him? In by-gone days, no sacrifice 
was too heavy for you to make, no pain too 
sharp for youto bear. There is no question 
now of pain or sacrifice. Whst is asked is, 
that you will insist that those who are near 
and dear to you shall vote themselves, and 
gain, each one of them, one other vote. It 
is no more than they can do; and you will 
have the proud privilege of persuading them 
to,be as generous, as devoted, and as untiring 
as yourselves, The momentous day is near 
at hand. There is not an instant to lose. 
Charleston is safe, if you fly to her aid! Will 
you faint or falter? Or will you use argu- 
ment, entreaty, and every innocent wile, to 
bring those around you to the point of pro- 
curing at least one colored vote for Hamp- 
ton? 

oe 


ELIJAH A. MORSE DEFEATED. 


Woman Suffragists will be glad to know 
that Mr. Elijah A. Morse, of Canton, who, 
last year, made himself conspicuous as an 
opponent of Woman Suffrage, has been de- 
feated, and that his defeat is due, in part 
at least, to their efforts. 

At a Woman Suffrage meeting lately held 
in Canton, the action of Mr. Morse was 
criticized by Lucy Stone and Matilda Hind- 
man. Mrs. Stone appealed to the women 
of Canton ard their friends to use their in- 
fluence to prevent his re-election. The fol- 
lowing week Mr. Morse published a scur- 
rilous letter in the Dedham Transcript, full 
of false statements, in whieh he refers to 
the advocates of Woman Suffrage as ‘‘a 
concern like Stone, Blackwell & Co., who 
go about from State to State and town to 
town like a traveling menagerie,” &c., &e. 

A few days later a Morse delegation was 
chosen by the Republican caucus of Canton, 
and,in opposition to the unanimous wish of 
the Milton delegates, he received the repub- 
lican nomination. 

Mr. Blackwell immediately addressed a 
circular to the citizens of the Fourth Nor- 
folk Representative District, stating certain 
facts in relation to Mr. Morse’s public ca- 
reer which showed that he was not a fit 
man for Representative, and mailed a copy 
to every voter in Milton, and to every Re- 
publican voter in Canton, including Mr. 
Morse and his prominent supporters. An 
explosion ensued. The Republicans of Mil- 
ton held a meeting on Monday evening, the 
night before election. Several of Mr. Morse’s 
friends attended it and sought to relieve 
Mr. Morse from the charges contained 
in Mr. Blackwell's circular. But Morse’s 
own letter was produced, and settled the 








question against him. The meeting repu- 
diated Mr. Morse, and nominated a third 
candidate. The result was the defeat of 
Mr. Morse in that strong republican district, 
and the election of Mr. Lonegan, the demo- 
cratic nominee. 

We_ make this brief statement, because 
Mr. Morse has sent us a personal request to 
publish the rejoinder of his friends. As 
we have not published Mr. Blackwell's cir- 
cular we might very properly decline to do 
so, but, in courtesy to a defeated opponent, 
we accede to his request. Mr. Morse’s note 
and enclosure are as follows: 


Will you put this circular in your Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, with such comment as you 
choose? 

Your circular will not change a vote in 
Canton, where Tam known. It will hurt 
me in Milton, no doubt. If you are just, 
and love fair play, you will do it. I fear 
you will not. Evian A. Morse. 

Canton, Mass; Nov. 6th, 1876. 


TO THE REPUBLICAN VOTERS OF MILTON. 


A circular has appeared addressed to the 
citizens of the fourth Norfolk district, and 
headed: ‘‘Is Elijah A. Morse a fit man for 
Representative?” signed Henry B. Black- 
well. It demands and will receive no an- 
swer addressed to the voters of Canton. 
To those who know Mr. Morse, this attack 
upon his honesty and capability answers it- 
self, and more than defeats its purpose. 
Two years ago a few disappointed Republi- 
cans in Canton secured the defeat of our 
candidate, J. Mason Everett. An effort 
was matle by the same persons to defeat Mr. 
Morse last year. It was because of this un- 
fair and treasonable attempt, together with 
reports which were believed at the time 
(though which proved entirely unfounded 
as regards Milton), that Mr. Morse’s name 
was being scratched in other towns, that 
some of our voters allowed their loyalty to 
Mr. Morse to overcome their fealty to the 
ticket. But for this Mr. Morse disclaims 
all responsibility. It was done by the ad- 
vice of others, and to them belongs the 
blame. This was regretted by all when the 
facts became known. Chagrined by their 
failure lasi year, they have now called to 
their aid the services of Mr. Blackwell in 
their frantic and hopeless efforts to defeat 
his re-election. Mr. Blackwell is not a res- 
ident of our district, a man prominently 
and openly engaged in efforts to defeat the 
Republican party, enters the district and 
invites us to defeat our candidate. He 
claims that he makes this attack because of 
Mr. Morse’s opposition to Woman Suffrage. 
In this matter,npon which Republicans dif- 
fer, we deprecate unkind words on both 
sides, and ask an open field and free dis- 
cussion. 

Comrades of Milton! We are united in 
one representative district. We have one 
interest. Shall we inaugurate the first year 
of our union, by acting upon the counsel, 
and playing into the hands of our enemies? 
Shall we thus sow the seeds of discord, 
whose fruit shall be dissension, bitterness 
and defeat, perhaps for years to come? 
Shall not rather the spirit of mutual re 
spect and conciliation unite us? We have 
nominated the man who has faithfully and 
honorably represented us one year; a man 
of spotless character, of great practical 
sense and executive ability, and of integrity 
that is proof against the lenabter and jeers 
of his enemies, and blandishments of his 
friends, in every place of public or private 
trust. 

Per order of Canton delegation to Repub- 
lican Convention of Fourth Norfolk Rep- 
resentative District. 

E. R. Eager, E. 8S. Brewster, John B. Fisher, 
Charles Ellis, Andrew Lopez, T. E. Bow- 
man, Wm. Shattuck, J. Kollock, 
Hugh McPherson, George R. Billings, 
A. Lucas, R. 8. Byam, C. Spaulding, 
Oliver Deane. 

Several of the gentlemen whose names 
are attached to the above, are Woman Suf- 
fragists and supporters of John I. Baker. 
We cannot commend their candor in cen- 
suring Mr. Blackwell for doing what they 
did themselves. Nor can we credit them 
with consistency in nominating such a man 
as Morse. Unfortunately, the excuse they 
offer for the cut-throat policy of Morse and 
his friends last year is untrue. Not only 
was there no provocation given by the re- 
publicans of Milton, but there was no such 
suspicion in the minds of the men who 
scratched Pierce’s name from the ticket. 
Morse himself has said so, for, in his letter 
written the day after election, he expressly 
says that Mr. Pierce ‘‘would have received 
the unanimous support of the republicans 
of Canton and Sharon if my friends had 
not thought that by doing so, they would 
have endangered my success as laying (lying) 
between me and Allen.” 

Let Suffragists everywhere combine to 
defeat men who, like Morse, make them- 
selves prominent in their opposition to the 
Equal Rights of women, and politicians 
will soon heed the lesson. H. B. B. 
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WOMEN AT THE CAUCUS. 


Supposing the readers of the JouRNAL 
would like to know how women find the 
caucus, and having attended two such meet- 
ings, I will give them my experience, and 
hope other women will follow my example. 
I trust we shall be able to prove that, what- 
ever the caucus may have been hitherto, 
with the presence of women it is not what 
it has been represented, and it is not a place 
where women bocome less womanly, or 
where they necessarily lose the respect of 
the community. 

Atthe caucuses I attended, at least a third 
of the large number of persons present were 
women. The meetings were perfectly order- 
ly, and the proceedings very interesting. Re- 
marks were made by several gentlemen, 
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which were respectfully listened to by all 
present. 

As for the caucus being a place too de- 
moralizing for women to attend, or where 
rum and tobacco ruled, I found nothing of 
the kind. If the terrible accounts of these 
political meetings be true, it would seem 
that the presence of women has already 
brought about a decided reform. I will 
only say that,at the close of the first meeting, 
a gentleman stepped up to a knot of ladies, 
and in the course of conversation said, ‘‘I 
can go home to-night, and not be told by my 
wife, as I was, after the last caucus I went 
to, that I must go and hang my coat out of 
doors, it smelt so strongly of rum and tobac- 
co.” He assured me that this was a fact. 

At the caucus women will not only ap- 
preciate the value of a vote. but will find 
subjects of vital interest discussed, subjects 
that ought to command the attention of ev- 
ery man and woman, for they lie at the 
foundation of our government. This polit- 
ical field can be a great educator, and, I firm- 
ly believe, will be the means of giving the 
minds of women a broader development. 
Hearing these important questions discuss- 
ed must awaken an interest in them and, 
with an interest awakened, knowledge will 
be sought, and opinions formed, and the 
right and wrong of a question determined. 

The underlying principles of justice, 
equality, and integrity must be brought to 
bear upon every question. Women, not 
having been allowed to vote or participate 
in any way in the government of their own 
country, have, as a natural consequence, 
been led to feel that political economy did 
not come within their range of study. 
Their minds have been wasted upon frivo- 
lous subjects to the neglect of deep earnest 
thought. Now, however, that women have 
entered the political arena, I trust that they 
will strive to educate themselves so as to ex- 
ert an intluence for good, and lift all politi- 
cal questions above party considerations. 

Taunton, Mass. c. P. L. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 





Epirors JouRNAL.—As Mrs. Campbell 
has recently set myself and Mrs. Dresser 
down in the JouRNAL as helpers of the Wo- 
man Suffrage cause in Colorado, and as she 
has now gone to the work in an Eastern 
State, 1 will make a brief report to you, 
while sending in my subscr‘ption for anoth- 
er vear. I have never had much time to 
read your paper, but my wife has, and it 
has always been my belief that a woman 
has just as much right and call for a paper 
to be taken out and paid for, for her own 
sake, as a man has forhis. I make this 
point because, being a professional newspa- 
per man, I have many times heard men say 
they ‘‘could not take certain papers because 
they had no time to read them,” or ‘‘it was 
not their reading time of year,’’and the like; 
thus ignoring entirely the needs and wants 
of wife and children. 

Personally I am not more in favor of 
Woman Suffrage than of reform in Wo- 
man’s dress, and other matters in which 
she now suffers degradation. But I believe 
with you that the ballot is the key, so I say, 
give her the ballot and let the whole fabric 
of society be reformed, for this would be 
the result. At present the cause of Woman 
Suffrage languishes in the Centennial State, 
for want of an active leader. But I believe 
thls isa mellow soil which would work to 
the best results, if only sufficient means 
were raised,and a commanding general, well 
posted in the proper tactics, was put into the 
field, who would prosecute a vigorous cam- 
paign. And this is an important period for 
the cause in Colorado, when the State is 
being formed, and when all things in a legal 
point of view are but just emerging from a 
chaotic condition of newness into a settled 
system of political and social life. Now is 
the time, in the coming ten or twelve 
months, to strike for Equal and Impartial 
Suffrage in Colorado. 

Next fall the subject of Woman Suffrage, 
is by law, to be submitted to the votes of 
the people, and the question will then be 
decided for a long time to come. It can be 
carried if the right work isdone. If that 
work is neglected, I do not believe that 
Colorado will vote for Woman Suffrage. 

Why not concentrate the forces now in 
the field upon this weak point of the ene- 
mies’ lines, and make this in another sense 
the Centennial State. Massachusetts, or 
any other New England State, can be car- 
ried much easier by this procedure, giving 
the East this Western example, than it can 
be, by combining so much work upon the 
settled and rigid forms of society where the 
Pilgrims landed. 

The cause of Equal Rights has recently 
suffered here in the unfortunate death by 
accident of Mr. A. K. Yount of Fort Col- 
lins. Mr. Yount was killed while stepping 
aboard a train of cars, at Boulder, Oct. 18. 
His wife had just bade him good bye, and 
stood upon the platform of the station, as 
the unfortunate man attempted, but failed 
to board the moving train, and fell beneath 
the wheels, and she saw him crushed to 
death in this agonizing manner, without 
being able to render the least assistance. 
Mr. and Mrs. Yount were among the first 
to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Campbell here, in 
their Suffrage work last winter, and Mr. 
Yount was a member of the Convention 





which framed the new State Constitution. 
He was the champion of Woman Suffrage 
in that Convention. Consequently the 
cause suffers seriously in his loss, and the 
community loses a noble citizen. A fond 
and faithful husband is separated from a 
devoted but heart stricken wife. 

This couple were models, not only of 
conjugal devotion, but of business habits, 
They formed the two partners in the firm 
of A. K. and E. B. Yount, and had exten- 
sive business interests in Laramie and 
Boulder counties, and their firm was re- 
garded as one of the most substantial in the 
State. At Fort Collins they Lad a fiourish- 
ing banking house, over which Mrs. Yount 
presided with rare business tact, while Mr, 
Yount generally attended to outside af- 
fairs. This example of a husband and wife 
in business partnership deserves to be known 
and to be imitated by others where, as in 
some cases, such association is possible or 
convenient. J. A. Dresser. 

Denver, Colorado. 
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WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


If T. W. Higginson, in his editorial on 
the polittcal turpitude of some women, has 
failed to convince us of the soundness of 
his theory, he has at least proved, unwit- 
tingly perhaps, another theory less impor 
tant, and of which he has always been a firm 
advocate; namely, that women are more 
practical than men. 

There may indeed be a gleam of truth at 
the more remote end of almost every fine- 
spun theory; and, in the complicated web 
of politics, which so hopelessly immeshes 
even life-long politicians, one would not 
wonder to see totally inexperienced women 
inextricably enthralled. Perhaps it is not 
so easy a matter as we might think, to dis- 
tinguish accurately the difference between 
a governmental and a personal right. If a 
child were immured from the world, from 
its infancy up to the age of reason, and 
taught only such maxims as “thou shalt 
not kill,” and then had the veil which sepa- 
rated it from the doings of the world sud- 
denly removed, and should behold, for the 
first time, murder sanctioned by government 
(that is hanging), and also the murders ac- 
complished by private strife or recrimina- 
tion between man and man, the probability 
is that he would not readily distinguish the 
difference between the two classes of of- 
fence. The maxim which he had been 
taught would apply with equal stringency 
to both cases, and nothing but a thorough 
training in the processes of government 
building would enable him to look upon 
the one as right and the other as wrong. 
If, in our attention to social interests, we 
have found that moral virtue can, nay, 
must be taught, it is certainly not unreason- 
able to suppose that political morality, 
which must needs be of a coarser grade and 
of a more indefinite pattern, because it has 
not only to do with the ground-work of 
self but must weave into a substantial 
fabric all the varying shades and classes of 
human interests, can and must also be 
taught. 

We know it is quite a natural impulse 
(very strong in children) to exchange or 
barter away the things given them for their 
own use. We often hear grown-up, sensi- 
ble people say to their benefactors, ‘‘Do not 
give me anything which shall not be mine to 
do as I choose with.” Government oftices 
are called the ‘‘gifts of the people.’’ Per- 
haps it needs a political education, in order 
to understand just how far they are given 
in trust. 

I, for one, have seen enough to convince 
me that women do not, as a class, regard 
business dishonesty of certain kinds in the 
same light that men do. I have one such 
evidence branded indelibly on my memory. 
A son, who was county treasurer in the 
West, was relating to his parents how he 
had an opportunity, once in his experience, 
to make a large fortune ‘‘in lands,” if he 
could only have used the monies in his trust. 
The mother, who had the reputation in all 
her household and neighborly relations of 
being a remarkably honest and uprigh- 
person, exclaimed, ‘‘Why didn't thee do it, 
then? Thee could have replaced the 
money!” 

The father, of lesser reputation, explained 
that such an act would be regarded by the 
law as embezzlement, and would send the 
perpetrator to state prison. True, this 
was only one woman instead of four, and 
she did not live in Boston. Still, human 
nature, setting useless words aside, is pretty 
much the same, the world over; and one 
woman who does not, in common with her 
class, have time to read Blackstone, and 
who is not encouraged to “meddle with 
politics,” may serve as an exponent, as well 
as four. 

Aside from this view, men do unques- 
tionably find it more difficult to practice 
perfect political honesty then to theorize 
about it. Then it follows that if women 
are more practically minded than men, they 
would be apt, when they come in contact 
with the political lines which lie in a wilder- 
ness of which they are ignorant, to make 
sometimes an improper appropriation oF 
disposal of them. This world of work, 
crowded as it is with undue external pres- 
sure, often gets its fairest principles strange- 
ly out of shape, or lamentably befogged. 


— 
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So great is the danger, indeed, that it is 
essential that every thing should be full-fed 
and rounded out with substantial practical 
knowledge. 

It is encouraging that so many are begin- 
ning to realize this fact to-day. James 
Parton, in a most excellent popular lecture, 
lays much stress on the assertion that every 
individual should be an interested, thought- 
ful politician. On one occasion, after the 
delivery of bis lecture, he was asked by a 
lady if he meant that the assertion should 
apply to women as well as men? He re- 
plied that he did, most assuredly; and he 
hoped and believed the time would soon 
come when large mass meetings would be 
held throughout the land, wherein both men 
and women should meet together and con- 
fer with each other with regard to the im- 
portant interests of Government, and ‘‘when 
every woman would read the morning 
papers.” At all events, whatever is yet to 
be revealed from the political horizon to 
women, we do object very much to the idea 
which many good women seem to fall in 
with; which is, that because so little prac- 
tical good is likely to come to themselves 
from their participation in political affairs, 
therefore they would prefer to be excused 
from this added responsibility; or, as Mrs. 
Sullivan states it, ‘from trying to make 
politics better than men would have them.” 
The grand idea is, or should be, to make 
the things which pertain to the world’s 
progress better, far better than the ordinary 
classes of men or women either, would 
care about having them. We have already 
outgrown some of our so-called wise max- 
ims. ‘‘Let well enough alone,” may, after 
all, be a dangerous one for the ‘‘new cen- 
tury” which has risen with such golden 
promise. Every shade and element we can 
command is needed to perfect the social 
and political systems of this vast world. 
If the glowing colors are left out of the 
kaleidoscope, we may be sure that no turn 
of events can possibly change the pattern 
into that semblance of beauty and perfect- 
ness which the great designer demands. 

ASENATH COOLIDGE. 
>- _ 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE BALLOT. 


What sensible, thinking woman can doubt 
the importance of the ballot, after listening 
to such remarks as the following: 

“I wrote to my husband to be sure to 
come home to vote,” said a lady whose 
companion was doing business two or three 
hundred miles away, and driven with orders. 
‘I would rather he would lose a thousand 
dollars, than miss his chance to vote for 
Hayes and Wheeler.” 

Said another lady to me, at our oratorio 
rehearsal, last evening, ‘‘My uncle has come 
all the way from Washington, to vote in 
Lawrence.” 

This latter gentleman is a prominent law- 
yer in Washington. 

“Johnny, don’t vote for anybody but 
Baker and Eddy, and Hayes and Wheeler,” 
said a mother to her only son, who is proud 
to know that he can vote this time. 

“T’ll bet I won't,” promptly responded 
the young gentleman just attained to vot- 
ing possibilities and responsibilities. 

‘Hurrah! I can vote next time,” cried a 
bright-faced member of ‘‘the Hayes and 
Whceler Guard.” 

“‘Which side, Ernest?” I asked, as I but- 
toned his white leggings for him. 

“Which? Why, you know. auntie; the 
side that’ll do the most good.” 

“The side that'll do the most good,” I re- 
peated after him, as I looked into his bright 
young face all aglow with enthusiasm, and 
prayed that God would keep that determin- 
ation ever fresh and prominent in his mind, 
with a clear, keer conception of all it im- 
plied. 

“IT wish to Heaven women could vote,” 
again and again members of our Temper- 
ance Reform Club declare: ‘‘When they 
can, we shall see a better state of things.” 

They are right. Then there will be a 
better state of things. 

Mary Ames ATKINS. 


TRUE MODESTY.—A MAN’S DEFINITION. 











Society demands modesty in Woman, but 
the absence of that quality in Man excites 
neither wonder nor disapproval. Man is a 
privileged character in society. With him 
custom is less arbitrary than with Woman. 
He may blunder and be excused. He may 
be wilfully perverse, even dissipated, and 
still retain his influence in virtuous circles. 
But Woman must conform to established 
rules. If she oversteps the bounds she is 
lost. Man’s folly is considered only harm- 
less amusement, but Woman’s indiscretion 
is crime. If the wrong-doer is a woman 
she is denounced; if a man, the act is not 
made the subject of serious thought. 

We can but conclude that society is at 
fault. A high standard of virtue should be 
expected of Man as wellas of Woman. If 
Man departs from that standard of virtue 
he should be treated as Woman is treated 
under similar circumstances. Whatever is 
unwomanly in the woman is unmanly in 
the man. Whatever is wrong in one is 
also wrong if found in the other. The dif- 
ference in sex dues not warrant a distine- 
tion. Both should be punished alike. 

Man expects of Woman what he does not 
himself possess. A profane man would be 





shocked to hear his wife swear. Yet an 
oath sounds as vile from his lips as from 
hers. A man will frequent places his sister 
could not visit without losing her reputa- 
tion; yct it is as bad for him to go there as 
for her. It is no worse for a woman to be 
found drunk in the streets than for a man 
to be found in that condition. Each have 
the same responsibilities. Let us think 
more of mind and character and less of sex, 
A modest woman is what man seeks to wed. 
Let woman seek modesty in man; nay more, 
let her demand it. 

What is modesty? Often a mockery. A 
modest man shuns bad company, and thinks 
only pure thoughts. Modesty in Woman is 
a perfect realization of her Womanhood. 
If she is modest in the quiet of her home, 
that same modesty accompanies her to the 
public platform. A young lady is modest 
when she refuses to keep eompany with the 
young man who has formed bad habits. 
She is immodest only when she is unwo- 
manly. Wherever it is right for man to 
stand, it isa woman’s place by his side. 

Public life does not corrupt man. The 
fault is with the man, not the position. 
Woman's place is where duty calls her. 
Modesty is the offspring of virtue, and vir- 
tue belongs to character. I would define 
modesty in man or woman as personal 
purity, seeking to avoid even the appear- 
ance of evil. Ep. F. TEMPLE. 

North Somerville, Mass. 


oe 


IN MEMORIAM, 


Miss Jane O. DeForest, of Norwalk, O., 
well known for her arduous labor and effec- 
tive speech in behalf of Woman’s Rights 
and Temperance, died on the 19th ult., at her 
own home, after an illness of eight weeks. 
Just at sunset she breathed her last. Let us 
hope and believe that she has passed to the 
reward which her unselfish and true-hearted 
devotion to good objects so well deserved. 

Her home has lost a devoted daughter 
and sister, and the cause in which she was 
so much interested, an ardent worker. 
During the night before her death she did 
not know those around her, but her mind 
seemed to dwell on her Saviour, for she re- 
peated, over and over, ‘‘Blessed Jesus, my 
Saviour,— 





Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.” 


It does not seem as if her life work was 
done, for the world has need of more just 
such women. Those who knew her best, 
knew that whatever she did was from prin- 
ciple, and because she thought it was right. 

But ‘‘He that doeth all things well” knew 
what was best, and no doubt, has taken her 
from much sorrow and suffering to a better 
and higher life. 

Miss DeForest was a graduate of Oberlin 
College, for which she always cherished an 
affectionate regard and in which she doubt- 
less learned many valuable lessons of liber- 


ality and self-reliance. H. B. B. 
—-©> e —_______ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 








THE CONCORD RALLY. 


The citizens of Concord have no reason 
to complain, this fall, that efforts have not 
been made to inform them upon all sides of 
political questions. Last Friday evening 
(Nov. 3) the Woman Suffragists and Pro- 
hibitionists appeared upon the scene, and 
held a very successful rally there, in the 
town hall. 

Rev. George H. Vibbert spoke first, and 
made one of his most effective speeches in 
the cause of Temperance. The temperance 
question is one not often spoken upon in this 
town, and its friends were glad to have it so 
welland ably presented. Mr. Vibbert dwelt 
upon the necessity of restricting the sale of 
all spirituous liquors, and he painted so 
vividly the demoralizing effects of frequent 
dram-shops upon the home and the com- 
munity, that many who felt the truthfulness 
of his words were moved to tears. 

Mrs. Livermore followed, and eloquently 
urged the necessity of giving the ballot to 
Woman, not only because it is her right, 
but because Woman is nearly always on the 
side of Temperance and good morals, and 
her influence is needed to purify society and 
save the coming generation from destruc- 
tion. She compared women to the reserve 
corps, who stand afar off and watch the 
battle, waiting to be called into action. 
Looking over the field, they see dangers 
advancing, that those who are in the fight 
are ignorant of, and they wait, eager and 
anxious to help in the fray, and, getting 
impatient, call, “Oh God! why do they not 
call upon us—-the ‘reserves’?” ‘‘Women,” 
said Mrs. Livermore, ‘‘are the reserves, 
waiting to be called, willing to help and to 
save.” 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn then read an exhaus- 
tive paper upon the treatment of insane and 
pauper women at State almshouses, con- 
ducted by male officials. Mr. Sanborn 
stated that he had exposed these abuses, 
and laid them before the proper authorities 
some months ago, but that, as yet, there 
had been no redress. We hope that he 
will give this paper to the public, and not 
withhold some matters hinted at, for the 
women of this Commonwealth ought to 
know how their poor and inferior sisters 
are treated by the men who are appointed 
to protect them. His whole argument was 
in favor of women inspectors of prisons, 
and of women members of boards of State 
Charities. 

Mr. Alcott presided in his angelic way, 
and gave us fresh cause to be preud that 
such noble and pure men are willing to 
stand at the front in our great reforms. 

There was a good and an attentive audi- 
ence present, and though there might not 
have been so strong a political dose given 
as was expected, it was, on the whole, one 
of our most satisfactory rallies. H. H. R. 





MISS HINDMAN AT DANVERS. 


Epirors JournaL. — We have had the 
pleasure of hearing Miss Hindman’s lecture 
on *‘Woman’s Right to Vote.” Everyone 
seemed very much pleased with it. I over- 
heard a gentleman say, as we were leaving 
the hall, ‘‘l am not aSuffragist, but 1 think 
her arguments would be hard to answer.” 
We know that the Woman Suffrage cause 
has been helped very much by her visit here. 

I hope that in every town where there is 
even one Suffragist who is willing to work 
a little for our good cause, arrangements 
will be made to have Miss Hindman speak. 
I assure them that many believers will be 
added to their numbers. 

You will have a good audience, even in 
places where they will tell you, ‘‘No one 
cares about it,” or ‘‘No one will even 
come out to hear.” But be sure that ample 
notice is given of the meeting, so that every- 
body will know of it. 

Our Suffrage friends who are not in favor 
of the Baker movement, need not have any 
fears of hearing a political lecture, for Miss 
Hindman’s speech is just what it ought to 
be, a series of arguments and illustrations, 
to convince people of the need of Woman 
Suffrage. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation should keep Miss Hindman at work 
until she has spoken in every city and town 
in the state. I understand that she gives 
Temperance lectures, and I hope the Reform 
Clubs will secure her services, and that we 
may hear her here again. Friends of the 
cause, write to the JOURNAL office, to secure 
Miss Hindman’s services, and get up meet- 
ings for her at once in your own and ad- 
joining towns. It is better to have three or 
four meetings in succession, and so to save 
traveling expenses. M. G, R. 

West Danvers Junction. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The chemical laboratory for female stu- 
dents in the new building adjoining the In- 
stitute of Technology was occupied for the 
first time last week. 

Failure to vote this year will be worse 
than a blunder; it will be a crime.—Akron 
Beacon, Tf voting is so important for a man 
why not equally so for a woman? 





‘Neutrality in politics is the refuge of the 
soft-headed and the weak-kneed.”” So says 
the New York TJribune. Let the friends of 
Woman Suffrage make a note of it. 

Mrs. M. Adelle Hazlett, of Michigan, ad- 
dressed Republican campaign meetings, dur- 
ing the week preceding election, in Hastings, 
Charlotte, Big Rapids, Grand Rapids, St. 
John, Flint, and Adrian. 

A valuable treasure has been recently re- 
ceived by the Peabody Museum,of Yale Col- 
lege—nearly a thousand specimens of an- 
cient pottery dug up in Missouri. They are 
supposed to be 2000 years old. 

A life-size bronze medallion of Ezra Cor- 
nell has been placed in the library of Cor- 
nell University. It was executed by Mr. 
William Miller, of New York, and was the 
gift of the trustees of the University. 

New Hampshire, this week, chose delegates 
to a convention which is to give a long-need- 
ed revision to her constitution. The Wo- 
man Suffragists of that State must urge upon 
this body the adoption of equal political 
rights for women. 

The Rev. Mr. Ames, pastor of a Unitari- 
an church in Germantown, Pa, is about to 
inaugurate a series of Sunday evening ser- 
vices “for the people,” in some public hall 
in Philadelphia. Mr. Ames is said to be 
eminently fitted for this work. 

Judge Hoar remarks that it is his expe- 
rience as a married man that Woman's 
rights may be safely left to take care of 
themselves. This is an excellent reason 
why the women of his district should 
leave Judge Hoar to fight his own battles 
without their aid. 

Professor Huxley, since his return to his 
English home, has expressed himself as 
pleased with his experiences of American 
life and manners, and his treatment during 
his entire visit to this country. He is es- 
pecially warm in his encomiums upon our 
social life, and in this respect he is joined Dy 
Mrs. Huxley. 

What measure have the Democrats pro- 
posed in respect to the South? None. They 
seem to regard the South simply as casting 
so many electoral votes, to secure which 
they are ready to do anything. They refer 
with much satisfaction to a solid South-— 
not solid for good government and sound 
principles, but solid for the Democratic par 
ty.—New York Post. 

The people of Burrillville, in large and 
appreciative audiences, have been listening 
the past week to the modest and womanly 
eloquence of Margaret Campbell, a lady of 
great excellence of character, sent out by the 
Rhode Island Suffrage Association. She 
earnestly labors for the elevation of human- 
ity, honestly believing that to accomplish 
this we must establish the equality of Wo- 
man.—Providence Journal. 

Elder Trask has an elephantine disciple. 
At the Grand Opera House in Cincinnati last 
week, one of the attendants at a menagerie 
played a trick upon the elephant. He of- 
fered the animal a quid of tobacco, which 





was thankfully received. Within a quarter 
of an hour the young gentleman fell a victim 
to retributive justice. While he was stand- 
ing in the center of a small group the ele- 
phant’s trunk wound about him and tossed 
him into the air. 

Ward 2, Chelsea, was represented by wo- 
men at the polls, who were there from 
early in the morning until the polls closed. 
They were successful in obtaining many 
votes for Baker, and they also worked hard 
for Frost. They were treated very courte- 
ously by all, and many of the gentlemen 
congratulated them, and pronounced it an 
honor for them to be there. The ladies are 
well satisfied with theirday’s work. Malden 
was also represented by ladies at the polls. 

The wife of Gov. Chamberlain, of South 
Carolina, is a woman of great beauty and 
charm. When her father, Attorney-Gener- 
al Ingersoll of Maine, died, it was necessa- 
ry that his daughter Alice should help her 
mother; so they went to Washington, and 
Mr. Ingersoll’s old friend, Senator Fessen- 
den, obtained a treasury post for her. So- 
ciety cared nothing for the fact that she 
worked; the modest and beautiful girl was 
invited everywhere, and went always, like 
Owen Meredith's heroine, in ‘‘the simple 
muslin dress,” which was the best she could 
afford. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company, 
by a process of buying up competing lines 
and issuing stock and bonds therefor, by the 
payment of stock dividends, and by other 
sorts of financiering, bas swelled its nomin- 
al capital and debt, so that about twelve 
cents must be added to a fair profit on every 
one of its 17,000,000 messages of ten words 
each per year to pay six per cent on its wa- 
tered stock—and the stock is almost all wa- 
ter. The bonded debt and rentals of leased 
lines, capitalized at seven per cent, represent 
a sum greater than is necessary to reproduce 
the entire working plant of the company at 
the present cost of material and labor. 

On the 8th of next month the Boston Lat- 
in School Association celebrates its centen- 
nial anniversary. Among the pupils of the 
School now living are Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Charles Francis Adams, George 8. Hil- 
lard, Robert C. Winthrop, George T. Bige- 
low, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, William 
Gray, John Lothrop Motley, Wendell Phil- 
lips, William M. Evarts, Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, Richard 8. Greenough, Benjamin A. 
Gould, Charles Hale, and many other emi- 
nent men. When Master Lowell dismissed 
the school on the 19th of April, 1775, he 
said: ‘“‘Boys gohome. The Revolution has 
begun.” 

Services in memory of the late Mrs. Emily 
Bliss Gould, well-known as the founder of 
the important Christian schools in Rome, 
Italy, and whose remains have been recent- 
ly brought to this country, will be held at 
the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church (4th 
Avenue and 22d Street,)on Sunday after- 
noon, November 12th, at3 o'clock. Appro- 
priate addresses will be made by Rev. Wil- 
liam Adams, D. D., Rev. Howard Crosby, 
D. D.,and others. The relatives and friends 
of Mrs. Gould, those interested in her Ital- 
ian work (now permanently established as 
the ‘‘Gould Memorial Home and Schools,’’) 
and the relatives and friends of her husband, 
Dr. James B. Gould, are respectfully invited 
to be present. 

At a recent demonstration in honor of 
General Wade Hampton, in South Carolina, 
we are told that: ‘‘Miss Delia Slattery, 
representing the State of Georgia, came for- 
ward and said: ‘General, please accept this 
floral offering from the representative of 
Georgia to our next Governor. Many men 
have acted nobly, but our Hampton excels 
them all.’ Gen. Hampton then imprinted a 
kiss upon the brow of the little South Caro- 
linian, and said, taking both of the little 
girls by the hands: ‘I thank you, little la. 
dies, for these beautiful flowers. Make it 
your highest aim to grow up and be as noble 
and true as your mothers of Carolina and 
Georgia.’”” We hope these young ladies 
will take this wise advice, and “grow up” 
as fast as possible. 

Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, of Evanston, 
Il]., has issued an address to the Suffragists 
of Illinois, annonncing a State Convention 
about the lastof November, and says: ‘‘The 
rapid progress of the cause of Woman’s po- 
litical enfranchisement, is evidenced by the 
reception of your delegates by the Republi- 
can and Democratic conventions; the Wo- 
man Suffrage planks incorporated in the 
respective platforms of the Prohibition and 
Republican parties deepen the importance 
of wise, calm, deliberate counsel and action 
on the part of our association; hence this 
note of preparation bearing this earnest re- 
quest. Let the members of the association 
in every city, county, town, and village 
throughout the State, assemble for earnest 
discussion and suggestion of plans and meth- 
ods of work for the ensuing year.” 

Last Saturday evening W. Irving Bishop 
performed, in Music Hall, Boston, many of 
the feats which are usually ascribed to spir- 
its. He was introduced by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and made a short introductory 
speech, stating that he had studied this de- 
lusion of spiritualism for seven years, that 
he had seen the feats of all the leading me- 
diums of this country and Europe, and that 
he could by simple human agency duplicate 
every performance which they attributed to 





the help of spirits. He had already ex- 
posed the imposture of Katie King and the 
Eddy family, and since his arrival in Boston 
has helped discover Mrs. Hardy's tricks in 
making paraftine hands, one of the latest 
popular forms of the madness. 

One of the staff of the Boston Herald has 
been visiting the homes of the Boston poor, 
and draws a fearful picture of them. One 
of the first places visited was called ‘‘the 
platform.” It might fitly be named ‘‘Mis- 
ery’s Platform.” ‘‘Here,” said the officer, 
‘ives a woman whose brutal husband has 
left the impress of his boot-toe or heel on 
every part of her body. She is scarcely 
ever without a black eye. She struggles 
along, however, to support her miserable 
children." We approached the door, went 
in; but the woman was absent. One miser- 
able little girl, dirty and ill clad, was frying 
a few potatoes in a pan on a poverty-strick- 
en stove. Another little girl had three 
boiled potatoes in her hand, which she was 
about to devour. She was dirty, ragged, 
and her hair looked as if it had not been 
combed for years. Back of the stove was a 
little stub of a boy, looking smarter and 
cleaner than the others. On the alms given 
to these children, who go about begging, 
and on what little the mother can earn by 
scrubbing, etc., this family subsists. Yet 
the law of Massachusetts makes the father 
of those children their sole guardian to the 
exclusion of their mother. And some wo- 
men say, ‘‘we have all the rights we want.” 

Many earnest people have for years made 
a close study of civil service reform, and 
the theory is generally accepted that this 
sort of reform is desirable. The language 
of Gov. Hayes, in accepting the Cincinnati 
nomination, is on this subject singularly ex- 
plicit, and those who had given the methuds 
of the reform their closest attention were 
struck with the fact that Hayes wrote about 
it as if he had been thinking of it for him- 
self. And so he had. He commenced the 
work of civil service reform in his first term 
as Governor of Ohio. Understanding ex- 
perimentally the question, the words of 
his letter of acceptance sped to the center 
of the mark like rifle balls, showing the 
“white disk” at every shot. One of his 
well-taken points after his first election, in 
1868, was that minorities should have rep- 
resentation in elective boards. In 1870, he 
urged upon the Legislature the passage of 
a law incorporating this ‘‘measure of re- 
form,” and the law was secured and is re- 
tained, proving highly useful. He carried 
the principle of minority representation 
into his appointments of public boards and 
officers, and did it to an extent that made 
enemies in his own party. He has pursued 
the same policy in his third gubernatorial 
term, reappointing nine Democrats, appoint- 
ees of Gov. Allen, to salaried positions in 
the penal and benevolent institutions of the 
State. In making out the Supreme Court 
commission he appointed three Democrats, 
and when the Republican Legislature 
created a police board in Cincinnati,the gov- 
ernor appointed a Democrat on the board; 
and he has had a clever faculty of finding a 
few places for liberal Republicans.— Murat 
Halstead, in Cincinnati Commercial. 


- BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Ladies will see by our advertising col- 
umns, that the sterling and well-known Spool Cot- 
ton of J. &. P. Coats hes received a Medal and Di- 
ploma from the Judges of the Centennial Exhibition. 

Littleton, N. H., Nov. 10, 1876. 
Messrs. 8. W. Fowle & Sons: 

For many years I was afflicted with Chronic Bron- 
chitis and hoarseness to such an extent as at times to 
be unable to speak audibly, attended with severe can- 
ker and soreness of the mouth and throat. I made 
use of a great many remedies, and from none of 
them did I obtain relief, but the disease rather in- 
creased than dimipished. Upon the recommendation 
of a lady in this “place, who had been similarly af- 
flicted, and cured by the use of DR. WISTAR’'S 
BALSAM of WILD CHERRY, I procured of your 
agent, Mr. Hodgman, a bottle of the BALSAM, and 
was soon convinced that I had secured in it the 
means of relief and cure from the burdensome trou- 
bles to which I had been so long subjected. I am 
now almost entirely free from any difficulty of a pul- 
monary nature, and only need a slight dose of the 
BALSAM to restore me whenever any troublesome 
symptoms occur; and in such cases it always acts 
like a charm. Levi F. RANLET. 








Remarkable Cures. 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St. 
Boston, is performing some very remakable cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
enlt Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he can effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 








cents. At the office free. 24t 
MOST EVERYBODY KNOWS. 
5 One thing most everybody knows, } 
' That Boys are ‘‘clothed from head to feet," 
5 In ‘‘New York siyles’’ at GEORGE FENNO’S, 
’ 


Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
10w42 


CAN BE DYED IN FORTY SECONDS. 


Ribbons, Ties. Scarfs, or any article made of silk or 
wool, can be almost instantly dyed by the use of the 
celebrated Leamon’s Dyes. A wash bowl of hot wa- 
ter is all that is necessary for small articles. It is a 

stime rather than work to use them, and many dol- 

ars can be saved every year. Any fabric made of 
silk or wool will take splendid colors. Full directions 
with each package, also to color Feathers. Hair, Ivory, 
Everlasting flowers and all kinds of fancywork. 
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POETRY. 





BY SARAH D. CLARK. 
When the Spring's fair cheek was turning 
Swarthy with the Summer's heat, 
With the blossoms redder burning 
Through the gay Alcala street; 
Where in olden days of conquest 
On his war-horse rode the Cid, 
Swept in state the yearly pageant — 
Through the city of Madrid. 
Banners streaming, rare and costly, 
From the ancient silken looms 
Of the old town of Ligonia, 
Hid amid the mountain glooms. 
Georgeous stoles, with lights and crosses, 
Priests and holy friars bore 
Through the great and royal city 
For its patron, Isadore. 
Santiago, Alcantara, 
All their blazoned emblems bring, 
*Broidered ribbons, blue and silver, 
With the cypher of the king; 
Where the limpid streams are falling 
From the fourtain’s marble throats, 
Past the garden of Latona 
On the gay procession floats. 
Isadore was but a peasant, 
Simple-hearted, true of faith, 
Yet escaped not words of slander, 
So the ancient legend saith, 
For each morning kneeling lowly 
At the holy sacrament, 
Later than his gay companions 
To the field of toil he went. 
Wide and deep were all the furrows, 
Plenteously the harvest bore, 
Nor did blight or mildew gather 
In the field of Isadore; 
Yet his master, warned and jealous, 
Watched to see the peasant pass 
From the church of Ildefonso, 
Coming from the early masse. 
Swiftly o’er the waiting plowshare 
Bowed the simple peasant’s head, 
While his master in amazement 
Saw a second plowshare sped: 
Two white oxen through the pasture 
Cut the furrows deep and wide 
By an angel urged and guided 
In the slant rays by his side. 
Many a Spanish tale and legend 
Sings the glory of Castile, 
Of Herrara, of Mendoza, 
And Toledo’s blades of steel; 
While the songs of Farinelli 
Float like clear and silver bells, 
And the soldier bard Cervantes, 
Many a famous story tells. 
Yet this legend, old and simple, 
Shines from out that storied gloom, 
Like the beautiful Gordonia, 
Never out of bud and bloom; 
For the heart holds dear and sacred 
Many a lowly peasant’s tale 
Of those lives of humble duty 
That with heavenly might prevail. 











WHO PREACHED? 


BY MIRIAM M. COLE. 


The little town of Goshen had queer, in- 
dependent notions. Indeed, it was no un- 
common thing to hear neighboring villages 
say, ‘“‘That is Gosheny —no appeal from 
that!” This same opinionated town would 
not build on its ‘‘central green” any other 
than a Grammar School, because a century 
before Squire Smith had bequeathed a sum 
of money for that one purpose. What was 
it to the Goshenites that other villages boast- 
ed of their academies, high schools, or pub- 
lic schools? Just nothing, so a Grammar 
School was built after a model suggested by 
the memory of the Oldest Inhabitant, who 
‘‘had heerd them tell that lived nigh to 
Squire Smith, what his idees was and how 
he wanted ’em carried out to the letter.” 
This same town was intolerant toward all 
churches save its own peculiarly sacred one, 
the Baptist. Again provision was made for 
the support of this institution. Half acen- 
tury before, a thougthful deacon left the 
bulk of his property in trust for ‘‘the main- 
tenance of a preacher; also to keep the meet- 
ing house and parsonage in repair, and once 
in ten years to add fifty books to the Sab- 
bath School library, which have been writ- 
ten by pious, Baptist writers.” Every item 
of the will had been faithfully managed, and 
so the brethren in that lucky church went 
to heaven on flowery beds of ease, so far as 
dollars and cents are concerned. Conve- 
nient to the meeting house, Huntley’s creek 
sunned itself and lazily stretched along be- 
tween low, willow fringed banks. It wasa 
very proper stream; it never overflowed—it 
never hurried—it never answered the sun in 
bright sparkles, nor fidgeted when the moon 
sent thrilling glances into its depths. If 
aught inanimate can give one to understand 
that it is charged witha mission, that stream 
so expressed itself. Anybody could read on 
its surface, “1am the Baptist Church, and 
the Baptist Church is I! No one entereth 
it save through me!” In times of deep re- 
ligious fervor, Huntley’s creek seemed to 
express more—even this: ‘‘I am the gate of 
heaven! Ne one entereth it save through 
me!” Had Goshen possessed any other 
church, this assumption of the stream would 
have been very depressing, if not exasper- 
ating; but as it was the Baptists had it all 
their own way, and hugged the sweet delu- 
sion to their souls. 

I should not say they had it all their own 
way, for they did have some sharp thorns 
in the flesh, which vexed them sorely at 
times. To the western edge of the town, a 
few Universalists clung and laughed to scorn 
Parson Cook’s hebdomadal visions of the 
bottomless pit. These ‘‘reprobates” were 
very respectable people, if voting the Re- 
publican ticket, if being strong temperance 
men, kind to the poor and obedient to the 





sum of all the commandments, can make 
one respectable. They even went so far as 
to have a Missionary Society, as if they them- 
selves were not greater heathens than any 
they could find in foreign parts! I give the 
opinion of Olive Ann Spooner, the village 
spinster, who had great authority in church. 
To the eastern edge of the town clung one 
lone, lorn Spiritualist, and plied a mixed 
business in heaven and on earth. For a 
‘lawful shilling’ he would summon any 
spirit, prescribe for any disease, tell your 
fortune, and for ‘‘five and sixpence” would 
ferret out any ordinary thief and bring him to 
justice. The Goshenites gave him no coun- 
tenance, but so far as possible ostracized 
him. But the dwellers in the next village 
being somewhat curious to know thesecrets 
of the spirit world, came often to the isola- 
ted home of the clairvoyant and gave him 
so much of their substance that he was fast 
laying up treasures somewhere, whether in 
heaven or on earth, no one ventured to guess. 
There is an air of mystery and uncertainty 
about an individual who seems to be equally 
at home in the body and out of the body! 

While the two extremities of the town 
were ripe for divine judgments, the middle 
was a miniature New Jerusalem. Not are 
former of either sex had ever disturbed its 
sweet serenity—not a heretic had ever pro- 
faned its sanctuary. But for newspapers, 
which are so hospitable toward every new 
sensation, Goshen wonld never have known 
of the terrible unrest among women and 
their still more terrible demand for the bal- 
lot. They would not have known the steady 
inroads women are making into the profes- 
sions hitherto held sacred to men. Deacon 
Arnott gasped for breath as he read of the 
ordination of a woman! Squire Boardman, 
the male oracle of the village, said ‘‘that 
when men got so feeble that they could not 
dispense the bread of life, let the world 
starve—better starve than feed on such pan- 
ada asa woman would give! Before I would 
let a woman teach me,” and down came his 
cane by way of emphasis, ‘‘I would—I would 
—’ The sentence was never verbally fin- 
ished, but the Squire’s look, as he calmly 
surveyed his listeners, impressed them with 
a sense of the utter incapacity and worth- 
lessness of women. To speak of women 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, and voters, was 
like a red rag to a bull. It was Brother 
Knapp’s favorite quotation: ‘‘You can’t 
touch coals without bein’ burned; and you 
can’t hear or read of these new fangled theo- 
ries without some fool among us will pitch 
in headlong and believe the whole abomin- 
able stuff! No, friends, there is no safety 
but in shutting our doors agin’ everybody 
who don’t square his life by the apostle Paul, 
and if Paul, don’t shut down on women, will 
you, in the name of common sense, tell me 
who does?” 

The brother had been a member of the 
Legislature, which fact added weight to his 
words—he was supposed to be invincible in 
argument. Such prestige does the Legisla- 
ture fend a person! 

But the little town was destined to suffer a 
revolution of which it did not dream. Good 
old Elder Cook, who had come in and gone 
out before this people forty-five years, was 
suddenly stricken down with paralysis, be- 
yond the possibility of recovery. Goshen 
came to a stand still before this visitation of 
Divine Providence. Slowly and unwilling- 
ly the duty of providing a new shepherd 
for the flock was admitted into the minds of 
these bereaved people. Who and where is 
he who is worthy to be successor of so good 
a man? Modern ministers are not cast in 
the old mould of fifty years ago—we must 
be careful whom we choose. He must not 
be tinctured with the mildest heresy—he 
must not be tolerant toward any modern in- 
ventions—in fine, he must be one who is 
ready to step into Parson Cook’s old shoes, 
and pursue the even tenor of his way. The 
church did not wish and would not have 
any of its ancient prejudices disturbed—it 
did not wish for a minister who would at- 
tract the ‘‘Universallers” and the despised 
Spiritualist—no consorting with Belial for 
them. 

Deacon Spigott, whose thumb and fore- 
finger were always tightly pressed together 
by way of emphasizing his weak utterances, 
and who talked over his spectacles, his 
watery, blue eye surveying everything in 
general and nothing in particular, was one 
of a committee to look after the interests of 
the church. Deacon Arnott, whose boast 
was that he had never changed an opinion 
in his life, and was not going to begin any 
such tomfoolery at the age of sixty, was 
another member. And the third was the 
sole merchant of the village, in whose store, 
religion, politics, sheep and maple sugar 
were talked over by the respectable loungers, 
such as the major, the squire, and a few of 
the church officers. The merchant was a 
little more modern in his views than his 
brethren, for on his annual trips to Boston 
for goods, that city had rubbed off a little 
of the mould in which Goshen had encrust- 
ed him. Indeed he had been known to pri- 
vately say, ‘‘Goshen is a leetle behind Bos- 
ton, and I don’t understand it.” Of course 
he took no trouble to understand, for did 
not his trade depend upon people, and was 

it not necessary to be blind to their peculiar- 
ities? It is never safe to tamper with one’s 
interest. Brother Lyons had friends in Bos- 
ton who were ready to suggest a successor 





worthy of Elder Cook, but the Goshenites 
were wary about accepting service coming 
from such quarters. Somehow, Boston 
came into their minds in the shape of the 
scarlet woman, and how did they know that 
the creature would not send some son of her 
iniquities to fill their sacred desk? And so 
brother Lyons, with the tact of a tradesman, 
thought as his customers thought, voted as 
they voted, and kept the advice of his city 
friends to himself. 

Candidate after candidate traveled over 
the Green mountains to preach a trial ser- 
mon before these critical people, and return- 
ed home having been weighed in the Go- 
shen balance and found wanting. How 
very exact are these village scales, and what 
a correct notion of the weight of a man do 
they give the world! Old men came, whose 
manuscripts and thoughts were yellowed 
with age—middle-aged men with non-com- 
mittal sermons; that is, sermons whose 
words reached toward the future and yet 
clung to the past, so that no listener could 
tell if he were a prophet of the new dispen- 
sation or an echo of the old. Young men 
came, with flowing locks and flowing rheto- 
ric—young men with bristling hair and 
bristling logic, and young men with hair 
carefully cut and pasted down, and sermons 
equally close cut and pasted, the speaker, 
and the thing spoken coinciding throughout 
their whole extent. To the last class of as- 
pirants, the good people inclined to be gra- 
cious. Youth, humility and a general im- 
pression of passiveness conveyed, made this 
class a favorite with the women and by no 
means objectionable to men, who have an 
instinctive partiality for clay, suited to the 
hand of the potter. After much wise coun- 
seling and judicious discrimination, the 
choice fell upon the Rev. Arthur Stone, a 
young man of dignified bearing, with ‘‘call- 
to preach” written over him, from head to 
foot. This ‘‘call’” had been promised him 
while he yet lay in his cradle. It was im- 
pressed upon him while a boy with marbles 
and pop guns. It had taken possession of 
his manhood, and because the ‘‘call” had 
come from his mother and not from God, 
he stood aloof from humanity and handed 
down ‘‘the bread of life” from his high 
pedestal. Goshen called this separateness, 
sanctity—it called his lack of sympathy 
with the every day pleasures and pursuits 
of life, being absorbed in divine things and 
impressed with the awful importance of his 
mission. Goshen admired him, and con- 
gratulated itself upon owning a minister 
who had no carnal affections to expend 
upon horses and fishing, as the Rev. Murray 
had, nor upon farming, flowers and moun- 
tains, like Beecher, nor upon the plays of 
children and children themselves, like other 
worldly-minded clergymen. ‘‘I tell ye,” 
said Olive Ann Spooner, ‘‘if we want our 
posterity to git to glory, we must have the 
terrors of God’s judgment hung over their 
heads every Sunday, and if I mistake not,- 
Elder Stone’s the man to do it.” Goshen’s 
present generation never doubted being 
heirs of heaven, but it sometimes feared for 
its children. It read enough to know that 
many larger vessels had slipped their cables 
by which they had lain moored to ancient 
creeds and were outward bound on the sea 
of God's universal truth. 

Where these pious adventures would cast 
anchor, did not yet appear. Goshen had 
its doubts about there ever finding a safe 
harbor, and it determined that a Goshenite 
should never leave the peaceful bay wherein 
the church had rested for acentury. Bet- 
ter rot and fall piecemeal on the stagnant 
water, than sail, a thing of life, on seas un- 
known to ‘‘the fathers.” 

Hither to the town of Goshen, to the 
little white parsonage perched ona hill, 
came the Rev. Arthur Stone and his bride 
of a week, Frances Stone, at your service. 
A greater contrast than this couple pre- 
sented cannot be well imagined. If evera 
face expressed life, health, hope and a will 
to make the most out of the materials lying 
about her, that face belonged to the presid- 
ing genius of the parsonage. She had the 
gift of reading people and the faculty to 
humor their whims and interpret their pe- 
culiarities. She never openly attacked a 
prejudice, but with womanly tact let the 
sunlight in upon it and waited for time to 
do the work. Her’s was a healthful nature, 
quickly responsive to the finer harmonies in 
God’s universe, and deeply touched by its 
discords. Her mobile face reflected the 
moods of her spirit, and how Olive Ann 
Spooner could truthfully pronounce her 
homely is a question only to be solved by 
women. Small, lithe and graceful, she 
was a very humming-bird in search of nec- 
tar, and, strange to tell, she found nectar 
in Goshen. Rev. Arthur Stone was exactly 
the opposite of his wife, and it would puz- 
zle a psychologist to find a common bond 
of sympathy uniting them. Rigid, without 
tact, slow in speech and manners, living 
alone amid dry, theological works, disdain- 
ing poetry, literature, art and society, 
knowing little of and caring less for the 
outside world, he pleased and suited his 
parishioners, excepting his wife. Let no 
one imagine that Elder Stone did not love 
his wife, for he gave her almost as much 
worship as he gave his God. Her genial 
temper, ready wit and spontaneous good ness 
amazed and amused him. She was a new 

revelation to him every day, for heretofore 





he had been little in the society of women. 
Frances reverenced her husband, discerning 
beneath the clerical mask a heart more 
spacious and life-warm than are creeds and 
religious formulas. She knew on what dry, 
hard fare his spiritual nature had fed. His 
sermons and prayers revealed so much. 
To his views, God was throned in majesty 
unapproachable. He saw him in the pesti- 
lence and famine, in drouth and decay, on 
battle fields strewn with the dead and dying, 
in the flames that wrapped cities, indeed in 
every scourge on sea and land, there was 
his God taking vengeance on mankind. If 
ever he touched upon infinite love and 
sweetness, it was with faltering words, ill- 
chosen andinexpressive. It seemed natural 
to him to paint in vivid colors the woes that 
wait upon thosc who disobey divine com- 
mands, and foreign to him to dwell upon 
that ineffable divine pity transcending that 
of a human father for a child. The matter 
of his sermons was manna to the morbid 
taste of his parishioners. Their nature 
was hard as their granite hills—it had never 
melted to tenderness beneath sermons lov- 
ing, hopeful and full of faith in the highest 
possibilities of mankind. These people 
had never thought of man or woman, ex- 
cept as a being feeding upon husks in fields 
far from heaven. 

As might be expected, Elder Stone’s ser- 
mons chilled the spirit of his wife, and 
would have shrivelled it, but for its abiding 
faith in God and man. “I must have a 
long, plain talk with Arthur upon his way 
of preaching,” said Mrs. Stone to herself, 
one Monday morning, while the memory of 
the last sermon wasin her mind. ‘‘It is too 
bad to see old men and women going out 
of this world of beauty without ever hav- 
ing their eyes opened to it—too bad to see 
these young people coming up, and looking 
for God in the mildew that blasts the wheat, 
in the flood that devastates the valley, in the 
cloud of grasshoppers that settles down 
upon these fair fields and leaves them 
wastes.” Mrs. Stone’s soliloquy was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of her husband. 
Monday was his idle day, and he usually 
made calls upon the sick and feeble of his 
flock. But this particular Monday was 
stormy, and he was forced to stay in doors. 

‘‘Have you come to make me a pastoral 
call and hear my catechism,” asked Mrs. 
Stone, at the same time giving her husband 
the easy chair and drawing up a footstool 
for herself by his side. 

“Tam sure I can find no more agreeable 
parishioner.” 

‘‘Nor one that needs to have her ‘articles 
of faith’ more overhauled and examined, if 
you were to judge her by the Goshen stand- 
ard.” 

“What! I have not an apostate in my 
family, have I, Frances?” 

“Far from it—I neither doubt nor halt, 
but I am sick at heart over the spiritual 
pride and poverty of this people.” 

“Take care that my wife’s lack of charity 
does not make her one of this people.” 

‘‘Wait, Arthur, until you hear all I have 
to say, and then pronounce judgment. I 
feel like preaching. Will you patiently 
hear me through?” 

‘As patiently as you hear me, Frances?” 
asked the husband, giving her a searching 
look, until the blood crimsoned her face 
and confessed what she had striven to hide. 

“IT have more charity for them than for 
Elder Cook, for you and for scores of min- 
isters, who help to foster such pride and 
hide the poverty,” she answered, recover- 
ing from her momentary confusion and de- 
termining to risk all for the sake of what 
she conceived to be the tiuth. Since you 
have been here, Arthur, you have never 
preached one sermon on the little common 
vices of society—not on one man’s dealings 
with his neighbors and the duty and su- 
preme enjoyment in the law of reciprocity— 
not one on the life that now is, the to-day 
of a man, which is worth more to him than 
ages of eternity. Your sermons have ref- 
erence to the life hereafter, as if all our 
aims and acts overleap our present exist- 
ence, and only affect our future condition. 
It is as if we are, and must do, that we may 
gain heaven and its rewards, counting this 
gloriously beautiful world and this life with 
its grand opportunities as simply dross. 
You preach too much, pardon me, dear, 
you preach too much upon God and His 
attributes and His desire to be just to man— 
too much upon the joys and rewards in 
Heaven, and too little upon man and his at- 
tributes and the joys and rewards here on 
earth, for those who use the world as not 
abusing it. If a man’s self-respect and con- 
science will not keep him in the line of 
rectitude, Ido not believe the fear of God 
will. And as for the fear of hell, why if a 
man is kept comparatively respectable by 
such fear, be sure he is a moral coward and 
there is no spirtiual life in him, nor can you 
place dependence upon him. Of all the 
schemes devised to scourge man into the 
way of right living, there is none more un- 
worthy of him, none more insulting, than 
this one, of hell. Fear never reformed a 
man—it only paralyzes his powers for mis- 
chief and makes him negatively virtuous.” 

‘Don’t look so pitiful at me, Arthur, as 
if I were doomed. I am orthodox, but my 
belief is, that every day I am making my 
own heaven or hell, and just in proportion 
as my inward sight is clear, do I recognize 








the fact, and what I want, and what we all 
need is, that such as you, who are the Spir- 
itual and moral teachers set in the world 
should talk of this world, of the present 
moment, of the work that lies at our hand 
of the satisfaction that comes to those who 
live nobly. The future we can trust, if so 
be the present is right—the present only is 
a reality—the thing we can grasp and con- 
trol.” —Sidney Journal. 
(CONCLUD€D NEXT WEEK.) 
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WHAT WOMEN KNOW ABOUT FARMING, 








Epitrors JouRNAL:—A book on farming 
by women is proposed by one of your cor- 
respondents. Happy thought! Shall it be 
actualized? We hope so. Let us have it 
brimfull of weighty, readable, incontesta, 
ble facts. It willsupply a need. It wil) 
do good. We have in our day a deal of theo- 
rizing about the chief end of women—as if 
it were not obviously, through obedience to 
the law of development, to attain character. 
istic perfection. Theorizing often tends to 
repress and discourage all but the boldest 
aspirants, and at the best furnishes but un- 
satisfactory aid to progress. A systematic 
detailed account of what has been accom. 
plished by the daughters of men in any sin- 
gle department of useful labor cannot but 
prove helpful to hosts of hesitating experi- 
mentalists. Blessed the lips or the pen 
which shall offer any pertinent practical 
suggestions in response to the many voiced 
inquiry, ‘‘What shall I do to be saved from 
ennut, from shameful indolence, inexcusa- 
ble idleness, from privation, misery, or star- 
vation?” Welcome the pages which, in the 
simple narration of what has already been 
done, shall furnish serviceable hints in re- 
gard to the safe investment of the prodig- 
ious amount of unused capital and latent 
skill and strength existing in our country. 

Woman as a tiller of the soil,—what has 
she achieved toward subduing the earth? 
How has she conducted her operations? To 
what extent has she profited by her labor? 
A multitude of questions press themselves, 
The subject is one of magnitude and de- 
serves a thorough presentation. Unwearied 
be the hand that shall undertake it. No 
dainty brochure, no rose tinted, violet-bor- 
dered exhibit of flowery sentiment, but a 
bulky volume, bound in substantial covers, 
replete with varied information gathered 
from far and near, would appear to be con- 
templated in the plan set before the public 
in a recent number of the JouRNAL. This 
is asit ought to be. By all means, if Mrs. 
Thomas will accept the appointment, let the 
task be begun. Let us learn about women 
culturists of field and garden, throughout 
these United States, and over all the habita- 
ble earth. Let us hear from the orange 
groves of Los Angeles, from the peach or- 
chards of Vineland, from the cranberry 
flats of Cape Cod, and East Jersey, from the 
tobacco fields of the Connecticut Valley, 
from the cattle ranches of Colorado, from 
the prairies of the North West, from the 
rocky hillsides and swampy vales of New 
England, from wheatfields and cornfields, 
from potato patches, and onion-beds, and 
hop-yards, from planters and harvesters, 
from fruit-growers and florists. 

What wages do women earn as farm la- 
borers? and as proprietors, how do they 
pay their taxes? These are queries one 
would like to have answered. 

My own observation, while going up and 
down on the earth, like another Satan (of 
course, your readers know that the Satan of 
the book of Job was but an inspector gen- 
eral and informer, the prototype of the 
modern newspaper reporter), confirms me in 
the opinion that a thorough canvass of the 
country for statistics and illustrations of 
women’s work would reveal an unexpected 
variety and wealth of information. I re- 
member meeting, in a mountain village of 
Colorado, a mysterious individual, a woman 
of masculine proportions and majestic pres- 
ence, set off not a little by the peculiarity of 
her neck and head gear, a skilled house- 
keeper, an excellent nurse of children and 
the sick, who professed an acquaintance 
with the practical details of husbandry, in- 
cluding stock-raising, that would put many 
a hard-handed agriculturist to the blush. 
In one evening’s conversation, I recollect 
she advanced a plea for the pig, which show- 
ed that, in her case, familiarity with the 
habits and character of that forlorn pachy- 
derm had borne the unusual result of kind- 
ly appreciation. Reticent on many points, 
in regard to which one’s chance acquaint- 
ances, companions of an hour or a day, in 
railway car or waiting-room, are apt to be 
tolerably communicative; even, as was gen- 
erally supposed, concealing her real name, 
and never designating her former place of 
abode, Mrs. Blank expressed herself on the 
most varied matters of personal experience 
and of public concern, with a freedom, a 
copiousness and decision, truly remarkable 
in one so little indebted to books and the 
schouls. The present writer made no record 
of her sayings. If the world has need of 
them a Boswell may be trusted to arise. 

I shall be neglectful of my opportunity as 
a contributor to the press, if I fail to state 
in this connection what I do know about 
one woman’s farming, and how I come to 
know it. 

The time was in December last, the place 
B. Junction, in Illinois, on one of the great 
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Western thoroughfares. I had come up 
from Peoria, en route for the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Mingled mud and snowflakes on the 
ground, mingled fog and drizzle in the air, 
made a sufficiently disagreeable admixture 
for weather. For shelter was a combined 
hotel and railroad-depot, with freight and 
ticket offices, public dining-hall, and ladies’ 
saloon—all large, brown, bare and comfort- 
less. Four dreary mortal hours to wait! 
My fellow-sufferer was a simply dressed, 
keen-eyed, elderly woman, evidently not un- 
accustomed to manual labor and more used 
to stay at home than to travel. She had 
come on the branch road from a way-station. 
The car we left immediately, because it was 
annexed to an Eastward bound train and 
whirled away to Chicago. Banquet hall 
and waiting room were alike deserted. No, 
the former must have been occupied by wait- 
ers looking after the fragments of the feast. 
Of the latter room we took possession. The 
worthy dame, it seemed, had been there be- 
fore me, while I was looking after my bag- 
gage; for, when I began conversation by 
expressing approval of the closing of the 
door leading into the outer office, which 
was filled with the fumes of tobacco, and 
the usual number of loungers,—she asked, 

‘Don’t you like smoke?” 

“No,” said I, ‘‘do you?” 

“Why yes; don’t you see my tobacco?” 
she replied, pointing to the table, on which 
I did now observe certain suspicious-looking 
little packages plainly marked ‘‘Virginia 
Fine Cut.” 

There was something fresh and genuine 
about the woman. This little mark of 
eccentricity did not deter me from cultivat- 
ing her acquaintance. I found her socially 
inclined, even tending to garrulity; so, be- 
tween writing letters, penciling postal-cards, 
reading, lunching, and talking, we whiled 
the time away without sleeping or yawning. 

Asa matter of course, almost her first 
interrogatory was as to the whereabouts of 
my home. 

‘‘Massachusetts” was the reply which as 
it seemed sufficiently definite for the occa- 
sion, I uttered in a clear, firm voice, and 
with my customary pleasing conviction of 
its being in itself a semi-warrant of respec- 
tability. 

‘*Massachusetts?” she repeated in a tone 
of inquiry. ‘‘Where isit? In York State?” 

Shades of Lexington and Bunker Hill! 
Pilgrim Fathers and Boston Mothers! what 
could I say more? The good woman la- 
mented the circumstance of my traveling 
up and down the world so much alone, and 
supposed I must have some business or pro- 
fession. ‘Teaching, may be?” 

“Yes, teaching; sometimes.” But that 
was neither here northere. I merely wished 
toshow that, to some extent, our confidence 
was mutual. She told me that she came 
from ‘‘York State” with her husband, some 
forty years before; was brought up to work, 
to spin, weave, knit, and sew. The smok- 
ing, by the way, was recommended in her 
younger days for asthma. She had worked 
hard, had seen trouble, her husband went to 
the war, and died. Her several children 
were all married, and she was living alone. 
She had a little cottage and a garden, which 
she cultivated herself. 

“Did she keep a cow?” I asked. 

“No,” she used to make butter, and good 
butter, too; there was always a demand for 
her butter in the town. And she gave me 
some idea of her methods, and how they 
differed from and were superior to those of 
her neighbors. But she could not attend to 
that now. "Twastoomuchcare. She would 
rather work outdoors. 

‘‘What do you raise in your garden?” I 
asked. She replied, and I took notes. This 
is a summary: 

“Thirty-five bushels of potatoes, I dug 
them all myself. One hundred head of 
cabbages; corn enough to fatten three hogs; 
seven dollars worth of strawberries; beside 
enough for my own eating.” 

‘‘What! did you do all the work your- 
self?” 

“All but a little ploughing. I paid out 
only $1.75. Ihave made half a barrel of 
pickles and half a barrel of sourkrout. And 
I have banked up my house for winter, did 
every lick myself!” 

“So now you are going to have a vaca- 
tion? should think you had earned one.” 

“Yes; Iam going down the road, a few 
miles, to see my son in Atkinson. You see 
{ had got everything ready for winter but 
firewood. There has been so much rain 
lately, and the roadsare bad, and they can’t 
get the wood from over the river, and my 
son, who lives near me, came in yesterday 
and said I had ‘better shut up the house and 
g0 a visiting.’ ” 

I hoped she would enjoy a rest. She 
thought she should. “She had not been 
away from home for five years,” she said. 

And now, afterdinner, she ‘‘should like 
to smoke if we did not object.” There were 
other listeners by this time, a young woman 
and two children. 

“Certainly not.” 

Seated by the open stove, the old lady 
produced her pipe, a new one of clay, clean 
and white, and deftly filled it from the con- 
tents of one of the little paper parcels. 
“She did not like an ugly black thing,” she 
said; ‘‘could not use it; ‘twould make her 
sick.” So she filled her pipe, lighted it, and 
“had a good smoke.” 





‘Tobacco costs money,” she said; she did 
not use a great deal; but had thought some- 
times she should ‘‘have to do without it;” 
but no, her son said she ‘‘should have it so 
long as he was able to buy it for her.” 

If I ever go to Chillicothe I mean to find 
that brave old toiler, and look at her garden. 

Well, there are women farmers and wo- 
men farmers. I await the book which shall 
tell us their story, and report their trials and 
their successes. M. H. G. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF HANS CHRIS- 
TIAN ANDERSEN. 


Ten years ago, when I left this country, I 
was thus commissioned by a young Ameri- 
can girl: ‘‘Now, by all means get me Hans 
Christian Andersen's autograph—-1 would 
give anything to have it.” Upon arriving 
in Copenhagen, I mentioned this request to 
some friends who were intimately acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Andersen, and who might easi- 
ly have obtained for me what I wanted. 
But they advised me to call on him myself; 
it would please him, they said. And so it 
seemed. He received me cordially, and 
when I explained the object of my visit he 
sat down and wrote immediately four lines 
of poetry, which I had the pleasure of send- 
ing to my young American friend. Then 
he showed me all the curiosities in his room, 
which was indeed a kind of museum. I 
see that room now before me. It wasina 
corner-house, on one of the public squares 
in Copenhagen. It was flooded with sun- 
light through the wide windows, in which 
were canary birds and flowers; ivy and oth- 
er plants were trained upon the walls; stat- 
ues and ornaments of all kinds, embroider- 
ed cushions and the like from his numerous 
lady friends; presents from kings and 
princes, from cities and literary corporations, 
orders and stars from all nations—were 
combined and arranged very artistically, 
making a tout ensemble of rare beauty. What 
particularly pleased him was a diploma he 
had lately received as Honorary Citizen of 
his native town, Odense, which he had left 
as a poor little unknown boy. The plea- 
sure which he displayed in the exhibition of 
these treasures was as simple and unaffect- 
ed as a child’s with his Christmas toys. 

The next spring I was going from Copen- 
hagen by the central railroad through the 
island of Zealand. The cars are not con- 
structed there as in this country, but, like 
those in England and France, in apartments, 
with room in each for eight persons. It 
happened that Andersen came into the 
same apartment where I was, and besides 
there was only one more gentleman. An- 
dersen recognized me, and we soon fell into 
conversation. He had just come back from 
his tour in Africa, the stranger had lately 
arrived from Australia, and I had six months 
ago, returned from a sojourn of seven years 
in the United States, (I arrived in America 
just when John Brown risked his life at Har- 
per’s Ferry, was here during all the war, and 
saw great, good President Lincoln lying in 
state in Philadelphia); so we had something 
to tell each other. 

I mentioned that I had come back because 
I was homesick, and was surprised at An- 
dersen’s answer: ‘‘I am never homesick,” 
said he, ‘‘I am always sick for going abroad.” 

‘‘Why then do you not go to America?” 
I asked, knowing that he had been invited 
to do so. 

‘*Because I get seasick,” was his answer, 
‘and I can not endure it. It was enough 
for me to cross the strait of Gibraltar, it 
only lasted some hours, but it was terrible. 
The idea of a fortnight of such misery is 
too much!” 

Not long after this, I was engaged as a 
teacher in the family of Count Holstein (the 
late Prime Minister of Denmark), and who 
should be the summer-guest in the lordly 
manor, but H. C. Andersen? I heard him 
read his fairy tales—that was delightful. 
But what was perhaps still more amusing 
was to listen to anecdotes of his own life— 
many of which I recognize in his stories. 
Everyday when we met in the parlor before 
going to dinner, he distributed to the ladies 
bouquets which he had gathered in the 
garden, and in which we sometimes discov- 
ered a language of fanciful and poetic import. 

The belief that Andersen died poor, I 
have heard expressed, even by intelligent 
people; I think I owe it to him and to my 
country to state that this is an error. Few 
Danish poets have done so well pecuniarily, 
and, dying, he bequeathed a fortune to the 
heirs of the earliest and most faithful bene- 
factors of his youth. 

The Danes are a small people now; their 
significance in the political world is less 
than ever, but they take a stand in the his- 
tory of civilization, which is enlarging 
every day. They have given to the world 
the greatest sculptor since the ancient 
Greeks. Thorwaldsen is the Phidias of the 
North. 

They are taking the lead in music, also; 
Gade has made his tour in Europe and has 
received ovations everywhere. His school 
is different from, but not inferior to, that 
of Wagner. 

The English language still claims the 
greatest poet. Andersen is no Shakspeare, 
but he, too, isa poet of the people, and, in 
his way, is unsurpassed; and no author, in 
any country, has been more universally 
read and accepted, no man has been more 





revered and loved than the gentle, earnest, 
child-man Hans Christian Andersen. 
Maria SALTER. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 











ent. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 

Children. 3m42 
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The Magee Standard Base Burner 


—AND— 





The Magee Standard Furnace, 


Have each received the highest premium for superior- 
ity of design, finish and construction, and the only 
medal awarded to goods of their class at the 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

As the manufacturers of the entire United States 
were in competition, this is a notable and flattering 
testimonial to the eminent a ape nd of the Magee 
Goods over all others, and fully endorses our claims 
for them. 

Be sure and examine their peculiar merits before 
purchasing. [Illustrated and descriptive circulars 


sent free. 
Manufactured and for sale by the 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 
A. N. PARLIN. Treas., 
$2, 34, 36 & 38 Union, 
and 19 & 21 Friend Streets, 
BOSTON, 

and by our Agents throughout the United States and 
Canada. : 
Beware of imitations, of which there are many. 


8w43 hee a 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. under the care of 


friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 


EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 


Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same degrees. _ i init 

Total expenses. including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., : Address :— 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Delaware Co., Penn. 
6m30 ne ee 
WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phil. 
The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thureday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopeedic 
Hospitals. Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st 8t., Philadelphia. P Pe. 
OLD SHELL 
ALL KIND 8 OF OLD, for 


JEWELRY OR COMBS. 


WATERMAN &CO., 


420 Washington Street, 3 Stores North 
of Summer Street. 











FINE TOILET SOAPS. 


The best value in TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson’s Indexical 


Large Oval Tablets. 


Honey, Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Windsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 
Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 
flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 
Pumice, &c. 


ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered July 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Baleams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use. 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP.—Registered June 
8, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is especially adapted to the tender 
skins of young children. Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 

CAUTION. 

The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a ery winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON'S OATMEAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO., 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 








—of the 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 

Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 

York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 

day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 





Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
ey by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Ast persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 


——— to call. 

Idness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what ry! be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. BR. PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston. 
12m15 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 
MRS. M. A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 222 ELEVENTH STREET, 


Ge Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 
Mass. ly8 


Dress Reform. 
Committee Rooms. 


Miss Hi, L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
— by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stan 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explained. 
"Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
GR" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


HEARD 
THE NEWS? 
HUMAN HAIR 


At Hnormously 
Low Prices! 


Ladies should call and examine the Elegant Display of 
Switches, Curls, Wigs, &c. 


at my new establishment, 


THE PARIS HAIR STORE, 
426 Washington Street, cor of Summer. 


I mean just what I say. I will sell Switches, Curls 
and all kinds of Human Hair Goods at lower prices 
than they can be hadelsewhere. I can have no com- 
petitors, as I sell only the best goods, employ onl 
experienced workmen, and I import my goods at cas 
terms, consequently I can and will sell cheaper than 
the cheapest. Ig tee perfect satisfaction to ev- 
ery purchaser. JOHN MEDINA, 

426 Washington, corner heey —  & 











DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Ketreat for invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute. 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars amonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o’clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
ly14 Medical Director. 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


OURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Bote. 








A GENTS! Greatest Orrer of the season. Eight 

. $10 Shoemes oven away with Home Guest, in- 
cluding Hoover's Peerless American Fruit, 2 feet 
long, Lake Lucerne, Virgin Vesta, &c. Mounted out- 
fit, four Chromos, $3.00; eight Chromos, $5.50. J. 
LATHAM & CO., 419 Washington Street, Boston. ly6 





AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts, 


TS same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 pepries, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 


24w4. 





Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING HROoOOoOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. en 











SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street. 
A few doors from Tremont Street’ Boston. 

o~ =. poney, Diseases of Women, 

. COLBY combines persistent with profe 
sional skill and long capiriones in ae - 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Office hours from 10 4 m. to Pp. m., Wednesdays 


and Saturdays excepted. tf7 


© DECATLCOMANI 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book. 
3 PP» giving fall instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent t-paid for 10 cts, 
leads, Animals, 





100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Hi 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Antumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily rred to any article 80 a8 to imitate the 
most beaatifal ing. Also, 6 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 50for 60 ets. Agents wanted, : 
Address J. L. PATTEN & O0., 162 William Street, New York,’ 


J.W. BUuAcCE & CO. 


333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U. 8. Vessels, Landscape Views 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good like- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank among our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAIN'1INGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $25 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 


333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass, 
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CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Carca- 
go and all points in ILLINoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MicuiegaN, MINNESOTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in NortH- 
ERN ILLINors, lowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLornapo, Utan, NEVADA, CALLFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St, Paul Line 


Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NEsoTA, and for Mapison, St. Pau, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dvuuvurts and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green y, Escana 
pegeanee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
e Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through traine of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
— and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chic: & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
ae Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
o Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 

nona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Traine 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


daily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 ey Street; Chica- 

Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STeNNeETT, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago 

Eastern. | 





Marvin Hvetirt, 
Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 
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THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 

Standing ,to-day, in the Centennial Expo- 
sition, in the centre of the United States 
Government building, surrounded by the 
beasts, the birds, the fishes, the insects, the | 
vegetables, the fruits, the very fungi,of this 
vast and varied country which we call our 
own,—tflanked in by its woods, its marbles, 
its iron, its coal, its mineral treasures from 
the North, South, East and West, walled 
round by photographic representations of 
new and wonderful scenery; our living in- 
terests represented on one hand, and relics 
of singular and almost unknown predeces- 
sors on the other, with curious and un- 
-looked-for information in every corner, I felt 
that I was where every one might well wish 
to begin, who would look at this great Ex- 
position from an American standpoint. I 
realized, also, that we ordinary people 
ought to go to school again, in some such 
building as this, to begin to appreciate the 
treasures and interests here gathered to- 
gether, concerning our own land. Then we 
might be prepared to pass out into other 
buildings and see the similar, yet different, 
collections sent to us from other countries; 
bravely brought to us, over land and sea, 
from our very antipodes. 

After diving in and out among the beau- 
tiful and orderly cabinets of Natural His- 
tory, Botany, and Mineralogy from the 
National Museum, I returned to the cen- 
tre of the building, feeling somewhat help- 
less and overwhelmed. I became hopeless 
of seeing the Exposition in a comparatively 
short time, and sure that I should fail, for 
lack of knowledge, in fully understanding 
what I did see. 

But, plucking up my courage, I rose up 
again in the face of an enormous grizzly 
bear, who, rearing his huge bulk before me, 
held out a placard, warning me not to touch 
him, because his ‘‘fur was poisoned.” [| 
turned my back upon the monstrous whales, 
the walrus, and the sea-lions, and gazed up 
at the roof to take in the general appear- 
ance of a building, which,—big as it might 
be, it needed no very great stretch of intel- 
lect to comprehend. 

It is built in the form of a cross, with a 
dome in the centre. It is painted in blue 
and oak. It is draped from end to end 
with American flags. The dome is liberally 
surrounded by red and white banners. 
From the floor almost to the roof of this 
central dome, rises a monstrous black col- 
umn of anthracite coal, in square blocks 
supported by an iron framework, showing 
the thickness of one rich vein. 

This black column is surrounded at its 
base, by masses of granite and marble, bar- 
rels of cider and wine, sacks of cotton, bun- 
dles ,of grain, etc., etc.,—a little mountain 
of the human produce and the natural pro- 
ductions of the land. 

The whole of one side, and one end of 
the building, are fully occupied by the ex- 
hibit of the Smithsonian Institute, and its 
ward, the Natural Museum. At the other 
end is the Army and Navy Department. 
Here, with much that is interesting, may be 
found also the most hum-drum portion of 
the contents of the building. There are 
rows of hideous figures, life-size, of painted 
plaster, arranged in American regimentals, 
ancient and modern. Wooden sailors with 
stony eyes keep watch over a very perfect 
model of the war-ship ‘‘Antietam,” thirty 
feet long, imbedded in a sea of glass, in 
rugged little wavelets with soap-suds crests. 
This model ship, with its polished decks, 
beautiful rigging, tiny guns, and little bags 
of shot, represents work to the value of 
$30,000, for the most part freely given. 

Machinery is at work on one hand turn- 
ing gun stocks, and making other ugly 
instruments of inhuman destruction. I 
passsed rapidly through this portion, unable 
to feel much pride or pleasure in such 
things, longing only for the time when we 
shall settle our disputes by brains instead of 
muskets. But one new implement of war 
was certainly very curious. A torpedo, or 
battering ram, looking like an enormous 
white fish, to be propelled through the 
water from an electric battery on shore. 
This great, soulless creature, full of danger- 
ous energy, is expected to glide through the 
waves, and dash its sharp nose into the 
sides of ships, doing fearful damage amid 
the hostile fleet. 

We may well pause for awhile, with 
grateful and reverent interest, before two 
cases containing the Washington relics, re- 
moved from Mount Vernon. There is his 
camp furniture; the battered iron plates; 
the two-pronged forks; the rough knives, 
worn thin by actual use; his camp chest; 
his writing-case; his treasure chest; the 
clothes worn by him on memorable occa- 
sions; the damaged china sets; the plate 
presented to him and used by him at his 
table in his own residence. These eases 
deservedly hold their places, near the centre 
of the Government building. 

Near by are cases containing the models 
from the Patent Office at Washington. 
Tiny engines of every description, minia- 
ture stoves, tools, reaping machines, etc., 
just as perfect as their inventors could 

make them; the successive products of the 
busy American brain in every inventive de- 
partment. One case alone contains more 
machinery than the whole of the great busy 





building entitled ‘“Machinery Hall.” 


ment, and have models, from the early log | 


school-house, with its long wooden seats 
consisting simply of planks laid upon legs, 
to the latest high schools, with all their 
modern appliances. We have the Art 
schools, the Universities, and now the Kin- 
dergarten, so rapidly taking root among us. 
We have specimens of the work done by 
the students in all these institutions, among 
which the drawings from the Art school at 
the Cooper Institute hold a conspicuous 
place. 

Near the eastern entrance gate there is a 
model showing the late operations at Hell- 
gate, near New York, to remove the ob- 
structions which impeded the navigation of 
the East River. Here we may see the 
shafts sunk, and all the galleries bored be- 
neath the surface of the rock, to be charged 
with dynamite. It is worth while to see 
this model, to understand the mode of work 
which has proved so successful in this case, 
and to appreciate the long and laborious 
preliminary steps which had been taken, be- 
fore the explosion which caused such appre- 
hension in New York and its vicinity. 
Seven years of patient labor, and then—in 
one minute the work was accomplished. 

Returning again to the Natural History 
department we take a more leisurely sur- 
vey ; first, of the animals of America of every 
size and description; stuffed and arranged 
in due order. 

Then we have the fishes, represented in as 
lifelike a manneras possible. As fishes can- 
not be stuffed for exhibition, the method 
adopted is to make a plaster mould from a 
good specimen of each kind, then, carefully 
removing the fish, to color from it the cast 
obtained, so as to reproduce the individual 
specimen as perfectly as possible. A coat 
of varnish suggests the natural glossy look 
of the living creature. 

We have specimens of fruit obtained in 
the same manner; and we note especially a 
great variety of apples. 

Then there are the insects, carefully im- 
paled, in rows innumerable. Then great 
herbariums of plants and flowers. Finally, 
a long and surprising row of edible fungi. 
As we regard these alarming looking knobs, 
and discs, and rugged excrescences, we 
mentaily exclaim ‘‘Can it be possible that 
human beings have eaten all these dubious 
looking productions and survived the exper- 
iment!” 

Since we hear every now and then of fa- 
tal poisoning from even a mistake in mush- 
rooms, we reflect with apprehension upon 
the fearful results that would ensue, if the 
popular taste should ever crave indulgence 
in such arealmasthis. ‘‘For our part,” we 
devoutly ejaculate, ‘“‘Give us, oh give us, 
potatoes and apples!’ And so we pass on 
in admiration mingled with awe. 

Along the walls stand cabinets of miner- 
als, crystals, and gems; specimens of mar- 
bles, and a great variety of native woods, in 
sections, with their leaves and flowers 
pressed and framed above. 

But what justice can we do to such collec- 
tions as these, by a passing glance? How 
many of us can even tell, as we ramble 
through the woods and fields, the names 
and properties of the weeds beneath our feet, 
of the forest trees above our heads, and of 
the birds that flit through their boughs? The 
deficiency of the popular level of education, 
in this respect, is the great lesson impressed 
upon us as we pass through this department; 
and we resolve that our children shall know 
more of the natural objects that surround 
them than we have known ourselves. Mean- 
while we rejoice that so comprehensive a 
collection should be gathered together in 
the National Museum at Washington, in the 
safe keeping of the Smithsonian Institute. 

At the northern end of the Government 
Building, we find ourselves standing beneath 
a giant map of the United States; in the 
headquarters of the most novel, perhaps the 
most interesting, portion of the government 
exhibit. Some time since, in view of the 
coming Exyosition, $50,000 was appropri- 
ated by Congress for researches among the 
Indians in the interior and in the far Wes- 
tern and Northern territories. The appro- 
priation was energetically applied, and the 
consequence is, that more is now known of 
our distant territories and ancient predeces- 
sors than ever before. Much information 
has been obtained. Interesting photographs 
and sketches of scenery, Indian relics, pot- 
tery, costumes, etc., and portraits of the In- 
dians themselves, have been collected. 

But first let us consider the map before us. 
Nine men were employed for nine weeks on 
its construction. It was built up, section 
by section, from separate ordnance maps, 
with the added results of the latest explora- 
tions. It is the most comprehensive map 
of the United States ever yet made, and will 
remain as a record of the exact extent of 
our geographical knowledge in this Centen- 
nial year. After the exhibition is over, it is 
to be hoped that our publishers will give us 
this map in sections in a popular atlas, that 
we may have the opportunity of improving 
our acquaintance with our own land. 

On going home, 1 tried in vain to find, in 
the best Atlas that I could procure, some of 
the points which 1 had noted down with in- 
terest during the day. Beneath the map are 
models of the surface of the country. An 
attempt has been made to give some idea of 
the. magnitude of the Sierra Nevadas and 
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Then we come to the Educational depart- | of the Rocky Mountains. 


We hear much frem our Californian trav- 
elers of the magnificent valley of the Yo-Se- 
mite, and we are becoming somewhat famil 
iar with the general character of its bold 
and massive scenery; but it is said to be far 
surpassed by other canons of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas, as yet almost unexplored. The can- 
on of the Colorado River, for instance, is 
two miles in depth, and of great extent. 
Beside it, this celebrated Yo-Samite Valley 
sinks, in point of magnitude, into compara- 
tive insignificance. 

But we may look upon the actual reflec- 
tion of some of this wonderful scenery. At 
this end of the building, there are large win- 
dows filled in with transparent photographs 
on glass. They are very beautiful and ef- 
fective, and we look upon scenes of so strik- 
ing a character, that we say to ourselves 
that the most celebrated scenery of Europe 
may find its parallel in our own land, in re- 
gions not yet opened up to general travel. 

How far the impression produced upon 
us by grand and beautiful scenery depeuds 
upon associations—how far, for instance, 
the charm of Swiss scenery depends upon 
the old names we have heard from child- 
hood, the historic associations, the little vil- 
lages nestling among its wild grandeur and 
filling it with human interest! But, as we 
look upon the wonderful scenes before us, 
we say that the natural elements are here; 
the snow capped mountains, the rocky 
passes, the lovely lakes, the rushing water- 
falls. Who can say what romantic associa- 
tions may gather around these, as yet, al- 
most unknown scenes, to enliven the imagi- 
nation, and to complete the charm to the fu- 
ture generations who will look upon them 
with other eyes than ours? 

As a specimen of the romantic and strik- 
ing, we may instance the truly awful mule 
road round the spur of King Solomon moun- 
tain, leading to the mines of the ‘“Moun- 
taineer,” and of the ‘“‘North Star;” as illus- 
trations of the beautiful, the lovely lakes of 
San Cristoval and Santa Maria. Some of 
the scenery of Colorado, such as the ‘‘Gar- 
den of the Gods,” and ‘‘Pleasant Park,” near 
Colorado Springs, is singular and striking 
in! character. Great sandstone cliffs, cor- 
roded at the base and capped by masses of 
more enduring rock, have been worn by time 
into lofty columns with rude and gigantic 
capitals. 

In the Department of the Interior, we find, 
among the records of alate geological sur- 
vey, colored sketches of the region about 
the Yellowstone River, in Montana, lately 
set apart as a National Park. Here is one 
of the most singular regions upon the face 
of the earth! Snow-capped mountains al- 
most destitute of vegetation, boiling geysers 
depositing circular terraces of flint, volcan- 
ic rocks of strange forms and colors! We 
feel as if we had arrived at some other planet, 
or had gone back to the primeval ages when 
the earth was unfitted for the habitation of 
man or beast. 

It is thought, however, that the atmos- 
phere of this region has some peculiar and 
beneficial qualities which may make of it, 
eventually, a great National Sanitarium. 
Here, certainly, isa region calculated to sur- 
prise and refresh the jaded business man, to 
take him out of the ruts, and effectually to 
change the current of his thoughts. Here 
the monomaniac, dwelling forever on his in- 
dividual pains and sorrows, must be sur- 
prised for a time into self-forgetfulness, and 
will enter into wider ranges of thought as 
he gazes upon this new phase of creation, 
speaking of things so far outside of the realm 
of his troubles. We rejoice that in such a 
region as this, there should be no possibility 
of individual ownership. It is right that it 
should be preserved forever as the heritage 
of the whole nation. 

The researches among the Indian tribes, 
and the relics of superior races now extinct, 
soon claim our attention. Weare surprised 
by the photographs of remarkable mountain 
dwellings in Northern Arizona, in the region 
of the Moquio Indians. 

Here the mountain sides, steep and pre- 
cipitous, expose to view succcssive layers 
of very different formations. Beneath a 
deposit of rock there will be a deposit of 
clay or sandstone which has crumbled away, 
leaving long level galleries beneath the over- 
hanging rock. Theancient race has availed 
itself of this peculiar mountain feature, to 
erect fortress-dwellings, imposing in appear- 
ance, which still stand like ruined cities, 
from which the builders have long since 
vanished. The overhanging rock has been 
supported by strong stone piers built of the 
rocky fragments from the base of the moun- 
tain. The galleries have been closed in by 
stone walls, with long rows of windows and 
doors opening on to a passage way or exter- 
nal arcade. Then the steep declivity be- 
neath has been smoothed and polished like 
glass, to prevent the approach of foes from 
below. Inside these dwellings we find fur- 
niture and pottery, showing considerable 
attainment in some of the arts of civiliza- 
tion. We wonder that a race which could 
advance so far should not have continued 
to advance. We can only suppose that it 
was swept away eventually by the inroads 
of more barbarous tribes. 

Another and distinct race, known as the 
Mound Builders, have left similar interest- 
ing relics. There isa fine collection of an- 
cient pottery brought from their mounds. 
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Some of it is original and peculiar in de- 
sign; some seems to suggest copies of ves- 
sels of European manufacture, so that the 
theory has been advanced that the Mound 


Builders did not become extinct until after 


As a result of the effort now made to pre- 
serve a record of the still existing Indian 
races, we have cases of Indian costumes 
characteristic of the different tribes. These 
have been procured with great difficulty and 
expense. The Indians are now adopting so 
largely the European dress, with modifica. 
tions, that it was found to be no easy mat- 
ter to collect or reproduce the real Indian 
costumes. It was only among remote tribes 
that they could be made, and often only 
were worn by the old men of the tribe. A 
valuable collection has however been ob- 
tained, and many of the costumes are very 
handsome and very curious. The skins of 
which they are made are exquisitely dressed. 
There are blankets of down,and of feathers, 
which surpass in beauty and lightness our 
most civilized productions. 

There is a great tent of leather dressed by 
the Indian process, which has this superior- 
ity over our mode of tanning; that it is 
water-proof, and does not shrink in the rain. 

There is an enormous canoe, sixty feet in 
length, brought from Vancouver's Island. 
It has been hollowed out trom one great 
tree. Itissymmetrically formed,and painted 
in compartments, with rude, and probably 
symbolical devices. So large and so weighty 
is this great Indian achievement that it was 
found impossible to transport it without 
sawing it in two. 

We have also very curious Ancestral 
Trees, purchased from the Hawaiah In- 
dians of the North West. Each of the 
most distinguished families of the tribe 
owned one of these trees, carved in succes- 
sive stages with grotesque and hideous de- 
signs, painted in rude but durable colors. 
Each successive generation added a new 
compartment, with new devices of idols or 
Indian warriors. These trees stood before 
the hereditary dwelling, with an entrance 
door at the base, which opened only to ad- 
mit the sworn friends of the family. Any 
one admitted through this portal was sacred- 
ly regarded as a friend, henceforth and for- 
ever. 

Among the Indians, as elsewhere, ancient 
families sometimes became impoverished, 
and hereditary dwellings fell into ruins. So 
it came to pass sometimes that the Ances- 
tral Tree alone remained; but the ceremony 
of entrance at the front door was still re- 
tained, and was as binding as ever, though 
it should admit the guest only to a vacant 
space behind. 

But the dark day has come when even the 
Ancestral Tree has been sold by degenerate 
descendants. It has come to grace the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the government of 
the new and aggressive race now stretching 
out its hand in every direction to take pos- 
session of a wide domain, and which has 
striven, to-day, to show toall the world, the 
characteristic features of the land which it 
calls its own. 8. ELLEN BLACKWELL. 

New York. 
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SUFFRAGE LECTURES IN SOUTH BOSTON. 


Mrs. Livermore’s lecture, the first in the 
course, was very warmly received and full 
of eloquence. 

Col. Higginson gave the second. ‘‘For 
Right and for Self-respect” was his subject, 
treated with the great power of precise 
logic. Its most effective reasoning touched 
the military qualifications of women as 
affecting their electoral rights. His stories 
were fresh and vivid, especially one about 
Mrs. Jean Davenport Landor, in the war 
time. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe gave the third 
and last lecture of the Suffrage course, at the 
Universalist Church, on the evening of 
October 25. Her essay was pervaded with 
a subtlety of thought and delicacy of sug- 
gestion best represented by the tints and 
perfume of the bouquet which graced the 
pulpit. Admitting that the theme was of 
difficult treatment, because of the coales- 
ence of her two classes, ‘“Men’s Women 
and Women’s Women,” she depicted the 
general characteristics of the differing types, 
and then illustrated the classification with 
sketches from the lives of Aspasia, Florence 
Nightingale, Margaret Fuller, and other 
celebrities, not forgetting both Madame de 
Stael and her ‘‘Corinne.” 

Mrs. Howe’s Biblical symbolism was, as 
usual, wonderfully apt and reverential, and 
the whole lecture was replete with exquisite 
turns of language and sentiment that only 
phonography could justly report. 

The conclusion was that the noblest wo- 
man, filled with divine affection, serves 
both her own and the opposite sex in etern- 
ity’s way. 

These lectures were directed by the South 
Boston Woman Suffrage Club, who fur- 
ther showed their devotion to the cause by 
a meeting in Howe's Hall, Oct. 30. Judge 
Burnham presided. Rev. E. A. Rand spoke, 
and was followed by Mr Blackwell and 
Mrs. Stone. The former presented suc- 
cinctly the political reasons for a new 
movement in the State, while the latter en- 
tered more fully into the feminine aspects 
of the question, and her deep emotion led 
to some home thrusts which touched many 





auditors to the quick. The speeches were 
interspersed with songs, and the meeting 
was a model, in audience and methods. of 
what every political meeting should be, 
may be, and will be. w. 
South Boston. 
SS ae 
THE BIGGEST TREE. 





The biggest tree in California is not in the 
Yosemite Valley. King’s River Valley in 
Fresno County is 5000 feet above the sea, 
and its walls, which are about 3000 feet high, 
are very precipitous. In this valley a new 
grove of colossal redwood trees has been 
discovered. One of them eclipses all that 
have been discovered on the Pacific coast, 
Its circumference, as high as a man can 
reach and pass a tape line around, is a few 
inches less than 150 feet. This is beyond 
the measurement of any tree in the Cala- 
veras grove. The hight is estimated at 160 
feet; and a part of the top lying on the 
ground is over 100 feet in length. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


_ Elocution,—Miss §. A. Mayo will ‘give instruc- 
tion in Elocution and in the ing of Shchonpems 
at 3 Tremont Place. Best of references. 


For Sale—A near new commodious house and 
large stable, built by the day, on Elm Street, Hyde 
Park, lot 80 by 140 feet; between two depots, with- 
in ten minutes walk of one and five of the other, thir- 
ty trains a day, cost $6800—wil! be sold for $4500, $500 
cash and balance on mortgage for six per cent. inter- 
est—would exchange city property or let to a good 
tenantcheap. Apply to 92 Boylston Street. 


A Young Woman, graduate of the Oread 
Institute, and of eight years experience in teaching 
wishing to enter the ston University, desires an 
opportunity to earn her board Best of references 

ven, Address Teacher, Office of Woman's Jovur- 
NAL, 4w42 


Adults with Unexceptional Referen- 
ces, who desire rooms in Boston, can hear of ver 
desirable ones at the South End in a small family wit 
table board near, by addressing N. S. H., Station A. 
4w42 
































THE HOUSEKEEPER 


Is the Best Monthly Magazine published. 
Terms, $2.50 a year,in advance, post-paid. It is 
worth all we ask for it, and will save families who 
read it treble its costin the Reduction of Doctor's 
bills, and in economical purchases and expenditures: 
but we also give to each subscriber for 1876 the most 
valuable premium ever offered, viz.,a Box of $2.06 
worth of Fresh Groceries, delivered free (east of the 
eee. R, such offer oe sod THe HOUSE: 

ou_want the Groceries, and n USE- 
KEEPER.” - 


THREE MONTHS TRIAL 
TRIP 25 CENTS, 


Address CHAS. F. WINGATE & CO. 
69 Duane St., New York. 
P. O. Box 5346. 


J.& P. COATS 


have been awarded a Medal and Diploma at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition and commended by the Judges for 


“Superior Strength 


—AND— 


Excellent Quality 


SPOOL COTTON.” 





A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. 
SEAL. J. R. HAWLEY, Pres. 
ALEX. R. BoTEeLeR, Secretary oe. 
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!! REDUCTION IN PRICE!! 


Richardson’s New Method 
FOR PIANO. 


A CARD 


THE PUBLISHERS, BELIEVING THE DEMAND 
OF THE TIMES SHOULD BE MET, HAVE RE- 
DUCED THE PRICE OF THIS FAMOUS METHOD 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE TO $3.25. 

THEY BELIEVE THE PUBLIC WILL APPRE- 
CIATE THEIR ACTION. AS TO MERIT AND 
EXCELLENCE THERE IS NO BOOK ITS EQUAL. 
IT STANDS FIRST AND FOREMOST, AS ITS 
SALES OF HUNDREDS OF THONSANDS WILL 
ATTEST. IS ATTRACTIVE, THOROUGH AND 
SUCCESSFUL. IT IS CONSIDERED BY ALL 
FAIR JUDGES TO BE THE PERFECTION OF A 
PIANO INSTRUCTION BOOK. PRICE $3.25. 
SENT POST-PAID FOR THIS PRICE. 

("SOLD BY ALL MUSIC AND BOOK DEAL- 
ERS, AND USED BY THE PRINCIPAL TEACH- 
ERS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO. 

BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 











N.A.MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 


—AND— 
~ P 
SHOES. 
Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 
Goods made to order at Short Notice. 





412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
8m3e 


PRSROS EES el Bl) 


